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ANY people will recollect the pianoforte prodigy, 
Raoul Kosczalski, who, after a brilliant tour in Ger- 


many and Austria, came here in the summer of 1893 
and gave a series of performances which were astounding for 
a boy of eight. In a special letter from its Berlin corre- 
spondent, the New York Sunday Journal declares that Ko- 
sczalski has been discovered at Dusseldorff to be not a boy at 
all, but ‘a comely girl of sweet sixteen.” The poet was quite 
right when he said - things ne not mere what they seem. 


THERE appears to be something like a crisis in Glasgow in 
connection with the orchestral scheme which has now flourished 
there for so many years. The season just closed has resulted 


in a loss of some four or five thousand pounds, and unless the - 


public come forward with a promise of increased financial 
support, there is every likelihood that the whole thing will 
collapse. It will be remembered that Mr. Manns was practi- 
cally forced to resign his position as conductor in Glasgow 
when Mr. Henschel went north to conduct a separate enter- 
prise founded by the Scottish Orchestra Company. Ever since 
then the Glasgow folks seem to have been divided into two 
hostile camps, one section supporting the new orchestra, the 
other holding aloof because of the treatment that Mr. Manns 
had received. There is no doubt that the Crystal Palace 
conductor was shabbily dealt with, especially considering his 
eminent services to the cause of orchestral music in Scotland. 
But it seems a pity that the art should suffer because a body 
of unstable officials made a mistake, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the hostile armies will at once agree to a truce. 
Musically speaking, Glasgow and Edinburgh would be simply 
nowhere without their orchestral concerts. 

* * * 


I HAVE a certain. sympathy with the correspondent of a 
contemporary who wants to know the object of the Lady Hallé 
testimonial. Lady Hallé must have been in the enjoyment of 
aconsiderable income for the forty years past during which 
she has exercised her profession, and Sir Charles Hallé left 
some £6,000. The eminent violinist cannot want the money ; 
and yet circulars asking for contributions of shillings and six- 
pences have been sown broadcast among our hard-worked and 
il-paid native musicians, who need all the money they can 
make for themselves—and more. If the testimonial were to 
80 to found a scholarship for, say, lady violinists, one would 
teadily give it his support ; but as it is, I think the busybodies 
who started the notion should be left to pay the piper. Since 
wnting the foregoing I have received an intimation from the 





honorary secretary of the fund to the effect that Lady Hallé is 
not to be presented with a cheque. What form, then, is the 
testimonial to take? Subscribers ought certainly to know. 

# # * 


TuIs constant sending round of the hat for musicians is, in 
truth, becoming something like a nuisance: It is being done 
so often that those whose duty it is to provide for those who 
may be left behind them, and who are perfectly able so to 
provide, will by-and-by leave that duty to the public as a 
matter of course. It is certainly surprising to find, in this 
connection, that it is necessary to do something for the family 
of the late Sir Joseph Barnby, who are left without means. 
Sir Joseph earned a magnificent income from the time that he 
went to Eton—where he had £1,500 and a residence—and it 
is difficult to understand why he should not have been able to 
make some provision for the future. At the same time I do not 
wish to throw cold water on the Memorial Trust Fund which 
has now been started. The circumstances of the case certainly 
seem to justify an-appeal to the musical public, and I have no 
doubt there will be a generous response. 

* * *% 

Barnsy’s biography, by the way, has been entrusted to Mr. 
W. H. S. Johnstone, a Cardiff journalist, and will be published 
by Mr. Heinemann during the year. Friends of the com- 
poser are invited to enter into communication with the editor 
at the offices of the publisher, 21, Bedford Street, W.C., and 
to forward any letters and reminiscences which may be useful 
in the compilation of the work. The greatest care will be 
taken of the originals, and they will be returned as speedily as 


ossible. 
P * a * 


A RECENT interview with Miss Macintyre is specially in- 
teresting at the present time from the fact that she gives us 
some of her experiences ‘in South Africa. She told her inter- 
viewer : “I had been feeling very tired with my work at La 
Scala, Milan, and so it was a very welcome change for me to 
goto the Cape. And, besides, my mother and I wanted to 
see my two brothers who have been living there some time. 
No, they fortunately were not in the least affected by the poli- 
tical disturbances in January, they having nothing to do with 
the Government. I liked Africa very much indeed. We 
travelled a good deal about, for there was no original idea of 
my singing much. But after being engaged for four concerts, 
the audiences were so large that ultimately I sang in Opera 
eighteen times in one town alone. The Scotch folks every- 
where were so kind ; they came to the railway station to meet 
me, and there was always a deputation with an address of wel- 
come, and they seemed as if they could not do too much to 
make me happy. I was never so proud of being Scotch as 
when they treated me so well in Africa. For encores I nearly 
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always gave a Scotch ballad, or ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and 
that used to please them immensely. We went to see the 
President. He is a very quiet, long-headed man; he does 
not care for music, I think. He and Mrs, Kruger live very 
simply ; but there is no doubt as to his immense power.” 
“And did you have any gold-diggers in your audiences, Miss 
Macintyre?” “Oh, yes; but no thrilling incidents of men 
leaping on the platform, such as you read happen in Cali- 
fornia. ‘hey were appreciative, and more critical than I ex- 
pected. The people in the stalls were, of course, acquainted 
with good music in Berlin, Paris, or London, so it was not 
surprising that they preferred opera to a general concert. Mr. 
Stanley and Signor Foli have visited many of the towns. One 
thing I could not help noticing, the same people came every 
evening.” 
* * * 

Tue question of Ambroise Thomas’s successor, as Director 
of the Paris Conservatoire, is at present the Barnby question 
across the Channel. M. Reyer is a man of seventy-two, and 
could hardly undertake so arduous a post (although Thomas 
was twelve years older), and M. Saint-Saéns is too incorrigible 
a rover to occupy a position which requires its holder to be 
almost always at his post. Masgenet and Théodore Dubois 
are spoken of as most likely to be appointed, but they are 
both composers busily engaged in active production, and it 
may be doubted if they will care to retire to—comparatively — 
a position of dignified repose. 


* * * 


Heer Wittiam Wotr, whoever he may be, is a bold man. 
He has undertaken the somewhat perilous task of re-writing 
the libretto of Mozart’s Die Zauberflote, “with a view to 
making it more coherent and more sensible.” As we learn 
from the Afusical Record, Herr Wolf explained his views at a 
recent meeting of the Teachers’ Union of Berlin, and appears 
to have received the approval of his audience, but the reports 
do not inform us of the nature of his new plot. It seems, 
however, that his new libretto will not involve the slightest 
alteration of Mozart’s music (for which, much thanks). Mr. 
Wolf thinks that his revised version will meet the approval ot 
all persons except Freemasons, who are said to find much 
beauty and significance in the absurdities of the present book. 
Mr. Wolf should publish his new libretto, and let the world 
judge. So far, the support of the Freemasons does not seem 


to have been of much service to the opera. 
* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing to the J/orning some weeks ago, 
called attention to the swamping of our theatre orchestras 
with foreign players at a time when many English musicians 


are idle. It has been said that the reason of this is that the 


foreigners are willing to work for less money than the English 
players ; and it is suggested in some quarters that in order to 
win their way back the latter should fight the foreigner with 
his own weapons, and undersell him in turn, But where is 
this underselling to stop? Prices are very near starvation- 
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point as it is, and cannot come much lower, if a man is to 
live by his work. It is not, however, by any means the rule 
that the foreign player works for less money than the native, 
When he has found out the current market prices, he upholds 
them, in very many cases, more vigorously than many of his 
English riyals. Moreover, the foreign conductor often se. 
cures better salaries for his orchestra than the English con. 
ductor does. The official organ of the Orchestral Association 
tells us that at a certain theatre, where the conductor is a 


foreigner, the prices whith rule are among the very: best in. 


London ; while at another theatre, just across the road, where 
the conductor is an Englishman, they are among the worst, 
the class of work here being higher. In the former orchestra 
the lowest price paid to the rank and file equals the price paid 
to the principals in the latter. The salaries of the players 
depehd largely upon the conductors, It cannot of course be 
denied that the foreign conductor in many cases has a prefer- 
ence for his own countrymen; such a preference is only 
natural. But that the foreigners play for less money does not 
happen in one case out of a dozen. The remedy is to begin 
at the foundation, and employ only native conductors. 
* * - * 


THE veteran Manuel Garcia has at last retired from his 
post at the Royal Academy of Music. This is only as it should 
be, for you can hardly expect a man to teach singing at the age 


of ninety-one. It is many years since Henry Chorley charac: 


terized the Garcia family as representative artists, whose power, 
genius, and originality have impressed a permanent trace on the 
records of the methods of vocal exécution and ornament. 
The remark is particularly true of the veteran who has 
now closed a career which is practically unique in the annals 
of the musical art. Manuel Garcia made his first public ap- 
pearances when Beethoven and Schubert were still alive ; when 
Mendelssohn and Schumann were only at the beginning of their 
careers; when Verdi and Wagner were still students, and 
Gounod was a lad of seven. This gives one a vivid idea of 
the extended period in which he has been actively engaged in 
developing the voices of others. 
a * * 


ANOTHER musical veteran, whose name has been mentioned 
lately in connection with his eighty-second birthday, is Mr. 
Charles K. Salaman. Mr. Salaman published his first song as 
far back as 1828. It was in that year that he visited Paris, 
and availed himself of the opportunity to take a few piano 
lessons from Henri Herz, a privilege for which he had to pay 
by rising at five o’clock in the morning! On May 30, 1833, 
Salaman gave his first orchestral concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, which was conducted and led by Sir George 
Smart and Mori. ‘The concert-giver played Mendelssohn's 
then new Concerto in G minor, of which the orchestral parts 
had not yet been:printed, so that the band played from the 
MS. parts, which were lent to Mr. Salaman_ by the publishers. 
The composer of “I Arise from Dreams of Thee” (written in 
1838) would seem to be another of the musicians who ought 
to publish their reminiscences. 
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particular tastes and fancies, which however are fortu- 

nately of a very unchangeable and conservative type. 
Hence, to please a Savoyard, it is only necessary to turn out 
opera after opera on the same lines as every previous one. 
Messrs. Giibertand Sullivan in Ze Grand Duke or The Statutory 
Duel are more Gilbertian and Sullivanesque than ever, so 
what further could mortal desire? Apparently some mortals 
have desired more,—at any rate they have got it. After 
eschewing the Savoy for six years I took it into my head to 
again visit that home of most respectable respectability, where 
everything amuses and nothing offends, where decorum and 
good taste prevail and under whose portals portly vicar and 
unfledged curate may walk, none daring to make them afraid. 
Oh my ! and likewise alas ! what ashock did I receive! Could 
I believe my ears when I heard on ¢haé stage references to 
“jim-jams”? Could I believe my eyes when I saw a chorus 
performing with wild whoops a dance more commonly associ- 
ated with modern France than with ancient Greece. Is the 
music-hall element invading even the sacred temple of ‘“re- 
O temporal! O mores! 

For the rest, Mr. Rutland Barrington was funnier than ever 
after his subdued and unctuous fashion. Mr. Kenningham 
has little to do, but makes the best of that little. As the 
wizened little miser of 2 grand duke, Mr. Walter Passmore is 
a capital exponent, but I could not help observing—after my 
six years’ absence-—how much broader the humour of such 
parts has now become at the Savoy. As the notary Mr. Scott 


SAVOY audience is ‘a peculiar one, with its own 


+ New Savoy Gpera. He 


Russell sings and acts with spirit, while in the small part of 
the Herald Mr. Hewson displays with effect a very fine 
baritone voice. Mr. Scott Fiske, as the prince of Monte 
Carlo, is very Frank Wyattish in manner, with an infinitely 
better voice, and Miss Emmie Owen, as his “ be—utiful 
daughter,” is all that a fond parent’s heart could wish. That 
old Savey favourite, Miss Rosina Brandram, is excellent as 
ever, but Ae attraction of the piece is without doubt Miss Ilka 
Palmay. That sprightly little actress, with her designedly 
amusing “foreign accent” is the life of the opera. In the 
second act she ‘“‘goes mad,” after the style of Bernhardt, with 
tremendous success. 

I have not gone into the plot of the piece. It is of the 
usual topsy-turvy character, and complication is piled on 
complication until one of the characters obligingly unties them 
all in a single speech, in order that the curtain may be rung 
down and the orchestra sent home. In one respect Zhe Grand 
Duke differs greatly from its predecessors. I well remember 
the “family tea party” nature of Zhe Gondoliers (the last Savoy 
opera I saw), and by contrast this one was quite racketty, 
owing to the “incident” with which it is lavishly supplied. 
This certainly keeps it going vigorously from start to finish. 

I am inclined to think the music the best that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has written. There is less “jingle” and more art 
about it. While the purely humorous numbers are as humor- 
ous as ever, the rest rise to a much higher artistic level than 
in his previous operas. 


{ournemoufB Musica? eedtival. 


Music that the residents of Bournemouth are the most 

highly-favoured people I know. Nature draws largely 
upon her resources to make their town the most healthful, the 
most charming of all English watering-places, and “the wit of 
man” (as Guy Boothby expresses it) has taken no inconsider- 
able part in the general process of ‘‘ beautification” which has 
been, and still is, going on. 

Bournemouth can not only boast of its lovely bay and its 
pine forests, but also of its exquisitely laid-out pleasure gardens, 
its public tennis-courts and golf-links ; and to these attractions 
has lately been added that of music, in the shape of a fine band 
permanently established under the conductorship of young 
Dan Godfrey, and a musical festival which takes place annually. 

Of course the Bournemouth Musical Festival is not upon 
the same scale as the great gatherings held at Leeds, Norwich, 
Gloucester, and so on; but it is a young institution, and may 
be trusted to grow and expand with age. At present it is a 
one-day festival, consisting of two concerts, which were given 
this year on the 2oth of last month in the theatre—not an 
ideal building, but the best available. 

No festival is complete without the personal co-op€ration of 
one or two well-known composers; and on this occasion the 
committee had secured the help of Mr. F. H. Cowen and Dr. 
Bridge, who undertook to conduct performances of their own 
works, Zhe Transfiguration, composed by Mr. Cowen for the 
Gloucester Festival last year, was a novelty to Bournemouth, 
and So was the newly orchestrated version of Dr. Bridge’s 
meditation, “He giveth His beloved’ sleep,” which was first 
Sung at the funeral of Robert Browning. 

The Transfiguration is undoubtedly a fine work, and shows 
| Cowen in a new light as the composer of music of a 


J HAVE often remarked in the pages of the MAGAZINE OF 


genuinely sacred character. It is high praise to say that Mr. 
Cowen’s music is worthy of the subject. The choral numbers 
of Zhe Transfiguration especially are lofty and impressive in 
style ; the hymn, “O Jesus, none but Thee,” is a gem in its 
way ; and the final chorus, “ Unto Him which is,” brings the 
oratorio to a majestic close. 

The touching music of Dr. Bridge’s meditation is such as 
one would expect from the graceful pen of the organist ot 
Westminster Abbey, and was mournfully appropriate on this 
occasion, when the thoughts of so many wandered back to the 
last year’s Festival in which Sir Joseph Barnby took so keen 
an interest and so active a part.- Dr. Bridge was further re- 
presented by his choral ballad, ‘The Inchcape Rock”; and 
the programme concluded with Zhe Hymn % Praise, 
conducted by Dr. Lemare. : 

Without attempting to go into detail, let’ me say at once 
that the Festival was, in a musical sense at least, an unqualified 
success. The soloists engaged were Miss Gertrude Izard, | 
Miss Greta Williams, Mr. Whitney Mockridge (who took the 
place of Mr. Charles Chilley, absent through"illness), and Mr. 
Henry Bailey, all of whom were fully equal to the demands 
made upon them. ‘To the chorus, unstinted praise should be 
given for the excellent way they performed their share of the 
work, doing credit to themselves and to the careful training 
they had received. A full orchestra, which included seventeen 
members of the band of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, was 
led by Mr. Charles Fletcher; and Mr. W. Lee presided at the 
organ. 

The arrangements, which were all that could be desired, were 
admirably carried out by Dr. Lemare, assisted by Mr. F. 
Bettsworth, a courteous and energetic secretary, and a willing 
band of workers. 
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TRUSTED my life to the Chatham and Dover Railway 





MR. W. H. STOCKS. 


Company a week or two ago, in the hope of eventually 

finding my way to Dulwich, and meeting Mr. Stocks. 
Among the many eccentricities of that famous Company, not 
the least disconcerting is the class of locomotive whichit affects. 
I have never travelled on the line without one of these animals 
suddenly taking fright at finding itself alone and far from home, 
and making attempts to bolt back again, which it required all 
the moral suasion of the driver to prevent. However, after 
much “jibbing” of this sort, I at last did reach my destina- 
tion, glad to find that my host had not given me up altogether. 
It requires very little observation on the part of a visitor to 
see that Mr. Stocks’ house is that of a musician, for there is 
hardly a room which does not show the fact in some way or 
other: here it is a shelf filled with interesting old volumes 
and full scores,—for Mr. Stocks is an enthusiastic ‘‘ collector”; 
there it will be a framed photograph of some famous manu- 
script or autograph, while yonder it is perhaps the picture 
of some noted musician, or equally noted musicaf instru- 
ment. These latter are generally the results of Mr. Stocks’ 
favourite hobby of photography, which occupies a very con- 
siderable portion of his leisure ; indeed, I may say that it is to 
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MR. W. H. STOCKS, L.R.A.M. 
TREASURER OF THE GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 


him we are indebted for the excellent photos which illustrate 
the article on Dulwich College, which appears in this issue, 

I found Mr. Stocks’ varied “ collections ” so interesting that 
it was with difficulty I tore myself away, and proceeded to 
the business of dissecting him for the columns of the Maca- 
ZINE OF Music. 

“T suppose so enthusiastic a musician as yourself must owe 
something to early surroundings?” I began. 

‘Yes, we were a musical family, both my father and grand- 
father taking a prominent part in the musical affairs of the 
little town of Chatteris (Isle of Ely), where—I suppose I ought 
to add—I condescended to be born in August, 1860, My 
early musical training I received from my father until, at the 
age of thirteen, I was appointed: music-reader at the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind, at Norwood. ‘There I had the 
advantage of studying the pianoforte under Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, and afterwards under Mr. Fritz Hartvigson. Organ 
playing and choir-training I learned from Dr. E. J. Hopkins, 
of the Temple Church.” 

“ And an admirable master I should think you found in him.” 

“Not only an admirable master, but an intimate friend, 
whose sound advice I have over and over again found most 
valuable.” 

“‘T suppose you found work amongst the blind very inter. 
esting ?” 

“Both interesting and varied. Amongst those to whom | 
was music reader was Prince Alexander of Hesse Cassel (now 
Landgrave of Hesse). He worked at the College in 1878-9. 
I used to have to play a great deal to him and other Royal 
members of his family, and I twice accompanied pupils of the 
College to Windsor, where we performed before Her Majesty. 
I left the College in 1879, on being appointed private organist 
to Sir Robert Menzies. I soon came back to London, how- 
ever, and after a little time spent as organist at Charlton 
Church, I became organist to Dulwich College Chapel-ofease, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings being the choirmaster. I also acted 
as Mr. Cummings’ accompanist to the Dulwich Choral Society, 
of which he was conductor, at the same time availing mysel! 
of his tuition in voice production. Harmony and Compos: 
tion I studied under Mr. H.C. Banister, and finally I went 
over to Berlin for a short term, where I attended Dr. Hans 
von Biilow’s special pianoforte classes,” 

“ And that, I presume, concludes your ‘student’ days?” 

“Well, hardly. I took the Associateship of the Royal 
College of Organists in 1885, and the following year 
appointed assistant music-master at Dulwich College. In 
1887 I took the Licentiateship of the Royal Academy, and ia 
the same year was appointed to my present post,—Organist 0! 
Dulwich College Chapel.” 

“TI believe you are connected with the Guild of Onrganists 
and several other societies ?” 

“Qh, of course, as a loyal musician I’m a member of both 
the Royal Society of Musicians and Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, With regard to the Guild of Organists, I bare 
been its Hon. Treasurer for some years.” 
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“Now, Mr. Stocks, may I be allowed to ask your candid 
opinion respecting the prospects of this last Institution ?” 

“Well, simply this: in spite of a certain amount of opposi- 
tion and misrepresentation, we have steadily adhered to the 
original idea of the society, and that is (1) to develop a 
brotherly spirit amongst church organists and to bring them 
into closer relationship with the clergy ; (2) To act as a sort 
of agency to which the clergy can apply when they require a 
capable organist, and with this object we hold examinations in 
the practical part of an organist’s duties. We don’t issue im- 
posing prospectuses, nor do we indulge in touting for 
examinees, neither do we desire to underrate the merits of, or 
run in opposition to, the many excellent examining institutions 
already existing. All we wish to do is to provide an examina- 
tion, after passing which an organist may be able to say, that 
whatever knowledge he does of possess, he, at any rate, can 
claim to have shown thorough competency in the duties of 
accompanying a choral service and training a choir,” 

“In short, a guarantee to the clergy, that in engaging a 
Fellow of the Guild they are engaging one who ‘knows his 
business ?’ ” 

“Exactly. You see, the fact of a man being a brilliant solo 
player doesn’t necessarily mean that he accompanies a service 
well, or has any capacity as a choir-trainer.. I may say that 
the increase of members—both clerical and lay—shows that 
the Guild meets a distinct want, and if further proof were 
needed it might be found in the increasing use which the 
clergy are making of our ‘free register’ when seeking 
organists.” 

“TI notice, Mr. Stocks, that you have published a little 
history of the Organs and Organists of Dulwich College. I 
suppose you find a good deal of interesting material in 
the musical records of the College ?” 

“Yes, Besides the information published in the book, 
there is a great deal to be found in the College library. At 
the present moment I am busy preparing for publication some 
MSS. of John Reading, who was formerly Organist of the 
College.” 

“T wasn’t aware before of his connection with Dulwich. 
Qne naturally connects Reading and his Dulce Domum ex- 
clusively with Winchester School.” 

“True, Nevertheless,—though the fact is not generally 
known—he was organist of Dulwich College from 1696 to 
1698. His picture, in full-bottomed wig, still hangs in the 
College ‘ Board Room’ ; here,” said Mr. Stocks, “ you see one 
of my photographs of the painting.” 

I then accompanied Mr. Stocks to the picturesque old 
buildings of Dulwich College, where we spent a little time 
examining the chapel and trying the organ, Mr. Stocks playing 
con amore one or two sweet little things by his old master and 
friend, Dr. Hopkins, which I had never heard before, and 
which pleased me vastly. I was quite sorry when it was time 
for me to again trust myself to the tender mercies of the 
“Chatham and Dover” and return to Town. Mr. Stocks is 
an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm, whether on the subject 
of his work or his hobbies, is so infectious, that one finds one- 
self, when in his society, becoming quite keenly interested in 
things of whose very existence one was previously unaware. 

R. R. T. 
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It is all very well to say that no one takes notice 
of instruction books ; that no teachers of import- 
ance use them. Those who are entrusted with the musical 
education of the young use them, and base their teaching 
upon them, and it is a matter of no little moment that the 
only means by which the sense of a musical composition is 
to be brought out should be neglected even by the veriest 
beginners, 


Important to 
ildren. 


Teaching Mr. Franklin Peterson, at the recent conference 

Beginners. of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, raised 
his powerful voice on behalf of the children. ‘ Why should 
they be obliged to stumble through the scale of six sharps 
before they can play a simple tune in the key of C?” he said. 
“Why should we puzzle their young brains with such names 
as semibreves, minims, and so forth, when the value of the 
notes can be more readily conveyed to their mind by the terms 
whole note, ha'f note, etc. Of course, these are not his actual 
words. What he had to say, he said with more polish, more 
force than I can command, but the burden of his “ Bitter Cry ” 
was to the effect that the systems of elementary musical in-,’ 


_ Struction now in vogue are overburdened with useless techni- 


calities, and that-children are taught to run before they can 
walk, with the result that they make no actual progress, but 
stumble and fall at the very start. Read in the light of the 
foregoing paragraphs, Mr. Peterson’s idea that beginners are 
taught too much may seem to be a strange one; but that he 
is, to a certain extent, right, no one who is capable of judging 
can seriously deny. The truth lies in a nutshell. There are 
things which it is important that the youngest child should 
know, but which he is seldom taught; and there are other 
things of no practical value to him which are persistently 
forced upon him. 
Care of Violin ‘How can I best clean my bow?” is a question 
ws. young violinists are asking every day. It never 
seems to occur to them that the bow should not require 
cleaning ; that to allow the hair to get into a dirty, greasy con- 
dition is a sure sign of slovenliness, or of carelessness, which 
is pretty much the same thing. The hair of a violin ‘bow 
should never be handled, nor should it be permitted to come 
into contact with anything that is not absolutely clean and 
dry. Great care should be taken, too, in applying the resin. 
Draw the bow steadily and firmly across the resin a dozen 
times or so, through its entire length, neither missing the 
extremes nor giving one or two extra rubs to the point and the 
nut. Use only good resin. Cheap stuff is sold by the cart- 
load ; but it should be avoided by all fiddlers who value their 
bows, or set any store by their playing. Do not under any 
circumstances leave your bow about ; when you have finished 
playing, wipe all the resin from the stick with a soft duster, and 
put it carefully away. If these simple suggestions (for which 
I do not claim any originality) are carried out, the question 
with which this paragraph commences will be less frequently 
asked, 
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MR. W. H. STOCKS, 


Company a week or two ago, in the hope of eventually 

finding my way to Dulwich, and meeting Mr. Stocks. 
Among the many eccentricities of that famous Company, not 
the least disconcerting is the class of locomotive whichit affects. 
I have never travelled on the line without one of these animals 
suddenly taking fright at finding itself alone and far from home, 
and making attempts to bolt back again, which it required all 
the moral suasion of the driver to prevent. However, after 
much “ jibbing” of this sort, I at last did reach my destina- 


j TRUSTED my life to the Chatham and Dover Railway 


tion, glad to find that my host had not given me up altogether, | 


It requires very little observation on the part of a visitor to 
see that Mr. Stocks’ house is that of a musician, for there is 
hardly a room which does not show the fact in some way or 
other: here it is a shelf filled with interesting old volumes 
and full scores,—for Mr. Stocks is an enthusiastic “collector”; 
there it will be a framed photograph of some famous manu- 
script or autograph, while yonder it is perhaps the picture 
of some noted musician, or equally noted musical instru- 
ment. These latter are generally the results of Mr. Stocks’ 
favourite hobby of photography, which occupies a very con- 
siderable portion of his leisure ; indeed, I may say that it is to 


| of his tuition in voice production. 


| 


TREASURER OF THE GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 


him we are indebted for the excellent photos which illustrate 
the article on Dulwich College, which appears in this issue. 

I found Mr. Stocks’ varied “ collections ” so interesting that 
it was with difficulty I tore myself away, and proceeded to 
the business of dissecting him for the columns of. the Maca- 
ZINE OF Music. 

“I suppose so enthusiastic a musician as yourself must owe 
something to early surroundings ?” I began. 

“Yes, we were a musical family, both my father and grand- 
father taking a prominent part in the musical affairs of the 
little town of Chatteris (Isle of Ely), where—I suppose I ought 
to add—I condescended to be born in August, 1860. My 
early musical training I received from my father until, at the 
age of thirteen, I was appointed music-reader at the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind, at Norwood. ‘There I had the 
advantage of studying the pianoforte under Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, and afterwards under Mr. Fritz Hartvigson. Organ 
playing and choir-training I learned from Dr. E. J. Hopkins, 
of the Temple Church.” 

“ And an admirable master I should think you found in him.” 

“Not only an admirable master, but an intimate friend, 
whose sound advice I have over and over again found most 
valuable.” 

‘I suppose you found work amongst the blind very inter- 
esting ?” 

“Both interesting and varied. Amongst those to whom I 
was music reader was Prince Alexander of Hesse Cassel (now 
Landgrave of Hesse). He worked at the College in 1878-9. 
I used to have to play a great deal to him and other Royal 
members of his family, and I twice accompanied pupils of the 
College to Windsor, where we performed before Her Majesty: 
I left the College in 1879, on being appointed private organist 
to Sir Robert Menzies. I soon came back: to London, how- 
ever, and after a little time spent as organist at Charlton 
Church, I became organist to Dulwich College Chapel-of-ease, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings being the choirmaster. I also acted 
as Mr. Cummings’ accompanist to the Dulwich Choral Society, 
of which he was conductor, at the same time availing myself 
Harmony and Composi- 
tion I studied under Mr. H.C. Banister, and finally I went 
over to Berlin for a short term, where I attended Dr. Hans 
von Biilow’s special pianoforte classes.” 

“ And that, I presume, concludes your ‘student’ days?” 

“Well, hardly. I took the Associateship of the Royal 
College of Organists in 1885, and the following year was 
appointed assistant music-master at Dulwich College. In 
1887 I took the Licentiateship of the Royal Academy, and in 
the same year was appointed to my present post,—Organist of 
Dulwich College Chapel.” 

“T believe you are connected with the Guild of Organists 
and several other societies ? ” 

“Oh, of course, as a loyal musician I’m a member of both 
the Royal Society of Musicians and Incorporated Society of 
Musicians. . With regard to the Guild of Organists, I have 
been its Hon. Treasurer for some years.” 
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“Now, Mr. Stocks, may I be allowed to ask your waiie 
opinion respecting the prospects of this last Institution ?” 

“Well, simply this: in spite of a certain amount of opposi- 
tion and misrepresentation, we have steadily adhered to the 
original idea of the society, and that is (1) to develop a 
brotherly spirit amongst church organists and to bring them 
into closer relationship with the clergy ; (2) To act as a sort 
of agency to which the clergy can apply when they require a 
capable organist, and with this object we hold examinations in 
the practical part of an organist’s duties. We don’t issue im- 
posing prospectuses, nor do we indulge in touting for 
examinees, neither do we desire to underrate the merits of, or 
run in opposition to, the many excellent examining institutions 
already existing. All we wish to do is to provide an examina- 
tion, after passing which an organist may be able to say, that 
whatever knowledge he does of possess, he, at any rate, can 
claim to have shown thorough competency in the duties of 
accompanying a choral service and training a choir,” 

“In short, a guarantee to the clergy, that in engaging a 
Fellow of the Guild they are engaging one who ‘knows his 
business ?’ ” 

“Exactly. You see, the fact of a man being a brilliant solo 
player doesn’t necessarily mean that he accompanies a service 
well, or has any capacity as a choir-trainer. I may say that 
the increase of members—both clerical and lay—shows that 
the Guild meets a distinct want, and if further proof were 
needed it might be found in the increasing use which the 
clergy are making of our ‘free register’ when seeking 
organists.” 

“T notice, Mr. Stocks, that you have published a little 
history of the Organs and Organists of Dulwich College. — I 
suppose you find a.good deal of interesting material in 
the musical records of the College ?” 

“Yes, Besides the information published in the book, 
there is a great deal to be found in the College library. At 
the present moment I am busy preparing for publication some 
MSS. of John Reading, who was formerly Organist of the 
College.” 

“T wasn’t aware before of his connection with Dulwich. 
One naturally connects Reading and his Dulce Domum ex- 
clusively with Winchester School.” 

“True. Nevertheless,—though the fact is not generally 
known—he was organist of Dulwich College from 1696 to 
1698. His picture, in full-bottomed wig, still hangs in the 
College ‘ Board Room’ ; here,” said Mr. Stocks, “‘ you see one 
of my photographs of the painting.” 

I then accompanied Mr. Stocks to the rye ests old 
buildings of Dulwich College, where we spent a little time 
examining the chapel and trying the organ, Mr. Stocks playing 
con amore one or two sweet little things by his old master and 
friend, Dr. Hopkins, which I had never heard before, and 
which pleased me vastly, I was quite sorry when it was time 
for me to again trust myself to the tender mercies of the 
“Chatham and Dover” and return to Town. Mr. Stocks is 
an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm, whether on the subject 
of his work or his hobbies, is so infectious, that one finds one- 
self, when in his society, becoming quite keenly interested in 
things of whose very existence one was previously unaware. 

R. R. T. 
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Im tto It is all very well to say that no one takes notice 

ldren. of instruction books ; that no teachers of import- 
ance use them. ‘Those who are entrusted with the musicai 
education of the young use them, and base their teaching 
upon them, and it is a matter. of no little moment that the 
only means by which the sense of a musical composition is 
to be brought out should be neglected even by the veriest 


beginners, 
Teaching Mr. Franklin Peterson, ‘at the recent conference 


Beginners. of the Incorporated Socitty of Musicians, ‘raised 
his powerful voice on behalf of the children. ‘ Why should 
they be obliged to.stumble through the scale of six sharps 
before they can play a simple tune in the key of C?” he said. 
‘Why should we puzzle their young brains with such names 
as semibreues, minims,.and so forth, when the value of the 
notes can be more readily conveyed to their mind by the terms 
whole note, half note, etc. Of course, these are not his actual 
words. What he had to say, he said. with more polish, more 
force than I can command, but the burden of his “ Bitter Cry ” 
was to the effect that the systems of elementary musical in- 
struction now in vogue are overburdened with useless. techni- 
calities, and that children are taught to run before they can 
walk, with the resulf that they make no actual progress, but 
stumble and fall at the very start. Read in the light of the 
foregoing paragraphs, Mr. Peterson’s idea that beginners are 
taught too much may seem to be a strange one; but that he 
is, to a certain extent, right, no one who is capable of judging 
can seriously deny. The truth lies in a nutshell. There are 
things which it is important that the youngest child should 
know, but which he is seldom taught; and there are other 
things of no practical value to him which are pene 


“forced upon him. 


Care of Violin ‘How can I best clean my bow?” is a question 

Bows. young violinists are asking every day. It never 
seems to occur to them that the bow should not require 
cleaning ; that to allow the hair to get into a dirty, greasy con- 
dition is a sure sign of slovenliness, or of carelessness, which 
is pretty much the same thing. The hair of a violin ‘bow 
should never be handled, nor should it be permitted to come 
into contact with anything that is not absolutely clean and 
dry. Great care should be taken, too, in applying the resin. 
Draw the bow steadily and firmly across the resin a dozen 
times or so, through its entire length, neither missing the 
extremes nor giving one or two extra rubs to the point and the 
nut. Use only good resin. Cheap stuff is sold by the cart- 
load ; but it should be avoided by all fiddlers who value their 
bows, or set any store by their playing. Do not under any 
circumstances leave your bow about ; when you have finished 
playing, wipe all the resin from the stick with a soft duster, and 
put it carefully away. If these simple suggestions (for which 
I do not claim any originality) are carried out, the question 
with which this paragraph commences will be less frequently 
asked. 
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HAVE been forcibly reminded of Rubinstein’s wail, “ If 
musicians could only agree on any one question in 
music!” by the curious diversity of opinions lately ex- 
pressed on the performance of Bach’s music on the piano. 
One critic expresses his delight at meeting Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue at a recital ; another not less responsible 
critic gives the opinion that it ought to be a punishable offence 
to perform it on the piano. One hails Biilow’s edition as_mas- 
terly, another says it is an impertinence. One praises the 
arrangements of the Organ Fugues, another will have nothing 
good to say of them. Personally, I may say that arrangements, 
transcriptions, or what not, provided only they are cleverly 
done, and the spirit of the music has not been missed—all is 
grist to my mill. I can enjoy an arrangement as much as an 
original, and I believe in as broad a view as possible in such 


matters. 
* * * * 


It is scarcely possible or desirable, I fancy, to give Bach 
precisely as he was given by his pupils, or by the few of his 
contemporaries who played his clavichord works, any more 
than it is to reproduce the dialectic localisms or provincialisms 
of the actors of Shakespeare in the Elizabethan period. On 
the stage every resource is used in the setting of a Shake- 
spearian picture ; we no longer hang out a board with “ Notice. 
This scene represents the interior of an inn,” etc., on it. We 
rightly utilise all our resources. Why less so in music ? 

* * * * 

The bright particular star for me at the first Philharmonic 
Concert was Sapelnikoff in the Grieg A minor Concerto. The 
work itself is such a kaleidoscope of swiftly changing beauties 
that its performance, if at all adequate, is a sure source of 
pleasure to me ; and that I say after hearing the work daily for 
a spell of nine months or so in an apartment adjacent to mine. 
I have both heard the composer play it, and again seen 
him conduct it ; and although Sapelnikoff’s reading was prob- 
ably less plastic and less quaintly expressive than the com- 
poser’s, it was none the less one of the very best performances 
of the work I have ever heard. ‘The accompaniments were, 
however, very slovenly, and the entries rarely on hand in time 


when led up to. 
* * * 


The Borodine Symphony might have been more successful 
if it hadn’t been placed last in a tolerably uninteresting pro; 
gramme, and if it Aad had a less colourless reading. There is, 
a decided air of “secret police,” and of plotting in under-| 
ground cellars, about the work. Some of the orchestral effects 


have a decidedly novel flavour, but many of the most character- ' 


istically vigorous passages were lacking in grip as performed, 
and often sounded quite “ flabby.” 
* * * * 

As these Impressionist’s notes are mainly and specially 
pianistic, I will take you with me straight away to the last 
Hambourg recital in the foo well-ventilated St. James’s Hall. 
I promised you a full account for this month of Mark Ham- 
bourg’s attainments and gifts ; but, truth to say, I could not 
wholly enjoy the exceptionally good programme in peace and 
comfort. The reason was the somewhat disturbing efforts of 
a German sitting next to me, to prevent falling asleep. He 
lamented in a somewhat lachrymose manner to me that piano- 
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forte recitals were always held directly after dinner ; so I sus- 
pect that he hadn’t been able to overcome a national failing, 
and had somewhat overeaten himself. 

* * * * 


Sa. Seen 


But to return to Mark. I was not at all struck with his 
playing of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor, nor do I 
care sufficiently for Saint-Saéns’ fiddle-dee-dee on Gluck’s 
Alceste to find any enjoyment in its performance. Schumann’s 
dainty little “ Vogel als Prophet” which followed was, with 
Chopin’s Study, op. 10, No. 3, and parts of Schubert’s Fan- 
tasia in C, one of the most delightful bits of playing of the 
whole afternoon. Was it an excess of truthfulness that led 
Mark to label the Schubert Fantasia Schubert-Liszt? I had 
expected to find a version of J.iszt’s piano and orchestra 
arrangement for piano solo, instead of which it was simply 
Liszt’s edition of that somewhat florid work. ‘The alterations 
made are practically ni/, and consist chiefly of doubling with 
the right hand the announcement of the Théme in the last 
movement. Rameau’s Gavotte and variations were played 
from the Leschetitzky edition, but were not so announced. 
Why this thusness, Mark ? 

* * * * 

Of the Chopin numbers, the study I have referred to was 
the best played; and the Andante Spianato and Polonaise in 
F: flat was sufficiently fluent and gymnastic to satisfy reasonable 
requirements. Of ‘the purely Russian compositions, I may 
mention a clever performance of Tschaikowsky’s “ Chanson 
Triste ” from op. 40, and of the same composer’s not over con- 
vincing Schumanesque variations. 

* * * * 

Mark afterwards gave a performance with orchestra, giving 
a fine reading of the Schumann A minor concerto—a less 
notable one of Chopin’s E minor, and repeating his perform- 
ance of an old favourite with him, to wit, Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasia. 

* * * * 

Now for some general remarks on the campaign. Mark 
Hambourg has all the excellencies of the Leschetizky school, 
and also some of its defects. His technique generally is fine, 
his scales and passages are beautiful, his octaves are vigorous 
and resonant, but—his forte is often harsh and bony, and he 
has that Leschetizky habit of waggling his wrist somewhat un- 
necessarily. His conceptions are at present somewhat chaotic; 
one minute they have all the sincerity of truth, and the next 
they sound like schoolboy stammerings. He is, of course, at 
the present moment in the most dangerous transitional stage, 
and it is to be hoped that the conventional coldnesses and 
artificialities of society will not tend in any way to repress his 
individuality as reflected in his playing. 

* * * * 


I think I ought to offer my compliments to Mr. Daniel 
Mayer for the charming silhouette on the outside of Mark’s 
programmes, Presumably it is the pianist (before his first ap- 
pearance in public ?), though the attitude of blowing his own 
trumpet depicted is hardly consistent with Mark’s established 
reputation for modesty. . Don’t say it ésa'¢ Mark, Mr. Mayer, 


for it immediately becomes imbecile. 
* * * * 


Here is a quotation of interest—especially the last section— 
apart from its subject. I cut it from that little paper called 
Free Russia, and it was embodied in a letter on Stepniak, 
written by Felix Moscheles the artist, son of Ignace Moscheles 
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the pianist. ‘It was his (Stepniak’s) love for Mark Hambourg, 
the Russian boy pianist he brought to me, and the warm ad- 
miration I had from the first for that most gifted and lovable 
of boys, that went far to cement the ties of personal friend- 
ship already linked “between Stepniak and myself. We had 
opportunities of working together in the young musician’s 
interest, and it was at that time that I got to know Stepniak 
as a lover of music. 
initiative, but it was none the less real. He analysed the boy’s 
talent with a keen perception of the qualities to be develuped, 
and took increasing interest in his studies. But, above all, he 
was ever anxious to cultivate what was best in the young 
artist’s nature. ‘To me it seems,” he said, “that with musi- 
cians the great, the fundamental thing is the cultivation of their 
soul, They give it all out in sound. Zhey must be good, pure, 
lofty men if they ever will be great as artists. tis so with all 
arts, but with music, the most delicate of all, more than any.” 
* * * * 


A concert about which there has been some little discussion 
was that given on March 6, by Herr Franz Fischer, of 
Munich, consisting entirely of excerpts from Wagner’s operas, 
and given on the pianoforte alone. The concert presumably 
was in connection with the Wagner Society, and the hall 
(smali room, Queen’s Hall), which was not by any means full, 
had the appearance of a semi-private gathering. _ 

* * * * 

The concert-giver was boldly advertised as “unique,” but 
this was a mistake. The programme was undoubtedly unique, 
but the concert-giver was viewed’ as a pianist just as un- 
doubtedly commonplace and ordinary. Against a programme 
of this sort I- have absolutely nothing to say, provided only the 
best existing arrangements of Wagner be utilised. This was 
undoubtedly of the case in the concert under notice. 
Wagner’s orchestration had scant justice done to it—because 
justice is impossible on the piano—and still less did the piano 
have justice done to it as a musical instrument. To endeavour 
to play with two hands chords stretching over the whole key- 
board has results utterly demoralising on Wagner’s rhythms. 
Again Herr Fischer pounds shockingly, as for instance in the 
lovely opening motive of the Parsifal Vorspiel — “ Sacra- 
mental motive ”—which was ruined by the efforts to indicate 
a crescendo, the tone being harsh and dry to a degree. In 
fact Herr Fischer, while he may possess an exhaustive know- 
ledge of Wagner’s orchestra, is not sufficiently a master of the 
piano to be able to express—if it be expressible, which I 
doubt—that knowledge, or even more than very faintly indi- 
cate it. Of the less familiar (on the piano, of course) pieces, 
the Parsifal Vorspiel, and part of the Zristan selection, were 
given with most effect. The Feuerzauber, from Die Walkiire 
I have heard given by at least half a dozen artists with an 
effect more approaching the original, while parts of Siegfried’s 
Tod, and the “Schluss” scene from The Afeistersingers 
sounded at times almost chaotic, an effect increased by not 
infrequent false notes. 

* * * * 


For an encore Herr Fischer gave a part of The Walkiiren- 
Ritt ; not sufficient to judge of his conception of the work, 
but a mere dab, a cat’s-paw so to speak, an irresponsible 
“ bit.” 

* * + * 

I do not at all object to Wagner on the piano when 

Paderewski gives us the “Spinning Song,” Sophie Menter the 


His knowledge of the art may have been - 


“ Walkiiren-Ritt” (Tausig setting), Sapelnikoff the Zannhduser 
overture, or Stavenhagen the “ Liebestod ”; but I find it impos- 
sible to obtain any real pleasure from such a programme as that 
selected by Herr Fischer. For the rest I suppose the audience 
would be regarded as highly musical. (from a society point of 
view) ; they certainly talked enough during the performance. 

* * A * 

Curiously enough, one clever critic speaks ot D’Albert's 
advent as that of a pianist of the classical style—a great, mis- 
take. D ‘Albert is classical only in the sense that he is often 
rather a dull-dog. It is true that for years he has been 
regarded as “he great Beethoven exponent, but that chiefly in 
Germany, where the dry schoolmaster tenets of Hans von 
Biilow still are paramount. Besides, I have always been of 
the opinion that much of D’Albert’s popularity in ‘the Vater- 
land was gained through his cheap sneers at the land of his 
birth and early training. Such contemptible flattering of their 
pride as the musical nation always pays, and perhaps more in’ 
Germany than anywhere, There always seems, to me at least, 
a suspicion of self-consciousness in Germany that their repu- 
tation as ‘he musical nation is more or less departing from 
them. . 4 

* * * * 

D’Albert’s répertoire consists, to a very large extent, ot 
ultra-modern compositions. Liszt’s concertos in E? and A, 
the Spanish Rhapsody, and the Don Juan Fantasia, hold 
prominent positions in it. Perhaps the best piece of piano 
playing I have heard from him was his performance of Liszt’s 
coquettish Valse Impromptu. Another work 1 think I have 
heard him render at least five times is the gorgeous Tarantelle 
Venice e Napoli—with its: middle section redolent of the 
atmosphere of Italy, with its deep blue lakes and skies—from 
the <Années de Pélérinage. D’Albert’s compositions also 
show, or did show till his Brahms worship manifested itself so 
aggressively, the influence of Liszt to a very marked degree. 
He can scarcely, therefore, be called a classical pianist, unless 
it be in the sense that he lacks the supreme emotion that 
marks an epoch-making artist. He is classical in the sense 
that Hummel was classical compared to Beethoven, or, in 
recent times, Hiller to Rubinstein or Liszt, but in no other 
sense. 

* * * * 

Here is an idea for any budding young Prout in connectidn 
with what I wrote last month. Write a book on composition, 
and select your examples on/y from modern composers (there 
are plenty of works with examples of the other kind), and 
select them not for a more or less accurate observance of a set 
of rules made by nobody knows whom, but select them solely 
and purely for their emotional qualities. 

* * * * 

There are new harmonic flavours, new effects, and new 
emotions in many a modern composer whose works will give no 
extracts to a theory work for another thirty or forty years. Cui, 
Liadoff, Rubinstein, Borodine, Olesen, Sinding, Saint, Saéns, 
and many another, are well worth quoting from in a supple- 
mentary work on the many existing treatises on composition. 

* * * * 


Wagner alone is almost inexhaustible. 
* * * * 
In fact, let us study not only our ancient sculptures, but 


also from every-day life and events around us. 
* * * * 
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III. 
WELLMINSTER. 


Y pear Guy,-- 
MM Yes, as you say, I am getting quite an old cathe- 
dral hand by this time. The days pass pretty well 
here, but when I think about you and the people at home, it 
seems three years, instead of three months, since I left the old 
place. © 

I used to think it would be great fun to leave home and go 
where there were plenty of fellows beside myself, and perhaps 
if I had tried some other school it would have been all right ; 
but here, where you have to keep one ear always open for the 
church bell, enjoyment is out of the question, and there is 
never a bit of fun going on but what some one is sure to call 
out, “Service, boys,” in the middle of it. 

Last Monday was a very hot day, altogether too hot for 
work ; so Mr. Robinson gave us a half-holiday. 

‘Don't forget to assemble here at a quarter to three for 
service,” he said, as some of us—Perkins major, Maggs, and 
myself amongst the number—started for a dip in the river. 

“Right, sir,” we shouted, making off as fast as the weather 
would allow, and waving our towels to the fellows who were 
staying behind. 

Our favourite bathing-place is not far from the school, and 
we were very soon tossing about in the water, making such a 
commotion as to scare every fish within sound of us. We 
could all swim ; and when we had got tired of cutting capers, 
a race to Cyprus was agreed upon. Cyprus is our name for a 
tiny island a little way down the river, just round a corner 
which we are never supposed to turn. 

Off we started, and it was a close race all the way, Perkins 
major winning by about a length. We waited a second or 
two at the island, and had hardly struck out for the starting- 
point again, when one of the fellows said, “ Hark! there goes 
the bell.” We listened, and, sure enough, across the meadow 
there came the old sound we knew so well. Of course we 
landed at the first opportunity, and ran along the grass to 
where we had left our clothes, ‘There an unpleasant surprise 
awaited us. Our boots were nowhere to be seen. Some one 
had come down to the meadow in our absence and cruelly 
hidden them. What was to be done? The bell rang more 
and more impatiently. We could not go to the school-house 
in our stockings and get a fresh supply. ‘here was no time 
for that. Should we venture to church without boots ? 

While we were discussing the question, and hunting for our 
lost property, the bell stopped. 

I can tell you there was no end of a row about our absence 
from service that afternoon, and what with the Dean, Mr. 
Littler, and Mr. Robinson, we are not likely to hear the last of 
it yet. 

On Wednesdays the services at the Cathedral are “ plain,” 
so we get a little time then for sports. The playground is 
just in front of the school, and the people look at us as they 
pass to and from the Cathedral as if they begrudged us even 
this hour or two’s freedom. 

“ Look here, Martha,” I heard a comically dressed man say 
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to his wife the other day, as they walked by the green, “it’s 
such folks as you and I who have to keep up these young 
beggars, and yet when we dv happen to go to church they 
don’t as much as sing a hymn for us, but stay out here knock- 
ing them blessed balls about.” 

“Yes,” added the lady, “and during the hours of Divine 
worship too. It’s heathenish—simply heathenish, that’s what 
I call it.” 

I have had fairly good luck at cricket so far, and think I 
shall come out pretty well in the averages. I have tried hard 
becaus¢—well, when there’s a nice girl about (Mary Robinson 
is a nice girl) a fellow wants to do something decently, or she 
thinks he’s such a rank duffer, you know. 

There’s scarcely a fellow here who is not gone on Mary, 
and she has a very pretty way of distributing her smiles 
amongst us all. On Sundays no one is in the running with 
Perkins major and Midgeley, for it is impossible to hear 
either of them sing without feeling a little bit touched up. 
In the week, however, some of the rest of us have a chance, 
for Mary takes a tremendous interest in sports, and a smart 
“cut” or a clinking shot at the wicket will get you into her 
good books in a jiffy. You may be sure I do my best, for 
I care more about that girl than I should like to confess to 
any one but you. Of course, if the people at home heard of 
it they would laugh at me and call me a baby; but when a 
fellow is in—I mean, when he likes a girl very much, he can 
stand a good deal of that sort of thing. 

One thing that helps me score over the other fellows is my 
piano-playing. You know I can do something to that, and 
although it is nothing to boast about, yet Mary thinks a good 
deal of it. She told her father about it, and he spoke to 
Mr. Littler, who came to me and asked if I should like to go 
on with it. 

“If you wish,” he said, “I will write to your father, and 
suggest that you study with me.” 

I hung fire. To tell the truth, I was put out with Mary 
for once, and wished she had kept quiet about this playing 
business. Mr. Littler was disappointed, I think. 

“As you have given your voice to the service of the 
Church,” he went on, looking very solemn and coughing 
slightly between each word or two, “‘it is your duty to dedi- 
cate your other musical gifts to the sacred cause of art.” 

“What! be an—an ?” I began. 

“Yes, an——,” echoed Mr. Littler. 

“ An organist?” Jt came out at last. 

“ Exactly, an organist. ‘Think of it.” 

I Aad thought of it, although not in the way he meant. 

“ Like you?” : 

“Yes ; some‘day, perhaps, you may occupy such a position 
as mine in a great cathedral. Then you will know what 4 
grand, what a noble thing it is to ——” 

The rest of the speech was lost, for the Dean came in 
looking very angry, and poor Mr. Littler began to tremble in 
his shoes, while I made the best of my way out of the room. 

Your aff. ctionate Friend, 
BERNARD STARR. 
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at the Opera Comique, on March 2. It is the com- 
poser’s first serious attempt at music of the lighter sort, 
([ am speaking of things Irish, so the bull is pardonable), and 
it is in every way a successful attempt. It was apparently not 
without design that in an opera by an Irish composer, on an 
Irish subject, founded on Irish national music, the principals 
should be of Irish extraction. In this matter of principals the 
selection has been a judicious one. In operatic productions 
good voices are the first requisite, and they are often secured 
at the expense of dramatic requirements, but such has not been 
the case in this instance. Though none of the principals— 
save Mr. O’Mara—have had a great deal of stage experience, 
yet they have had sufficient to enable them to bring out the 
best points in their respective parts. As a result we find them 
throwing real feeling into their work, which they do not dis- 
figure by too many mere stage tricks, as might have been 
the case had their acquaintance with the boards been longer. 
The librettist has founded his story on Sheridan Le Fanu’s 
well-known poem—for many years the stock piece of the 
amateur reciter. The first act opens in the village of Bally- 
hamis, in 1798, after the suppression of the rebellion. The 
inevitable stage priest—Father O’Flynn—brings news to the 
assembled villagers that there is a Government reward offered 
for the capture of Shamus. ‘ He then sings an effective song 
beginning :— 
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“ Tl give ye till next Michaelmas to name us 
A gosoon so presentable and famous, 
So loved in all the neighbourhood as Shamus— 
Faith, ye wouldn’t find his match in twice as long. 
At hurling, its give in he bates the devil, 
He'll lep ye either high or on the level, 
He’s the fairest, hardest drinker at a revel, 
And an illigant performer at a song.” 


These few lines will be sufficient to indicate that the usual 
stage tradition has not been departed from in which the Irish 
priest is invariably presented as a sort of compound of 
policeman and monthly nurse. 

But let that pass. In the first act the numbers which found 
most favour were Kitty O’Toole’s song, “ Where is the man 
that is comin’ to marry me?” and the colloquy between 
Shamus and the villagers ~ its en nie — 
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Oh boys, list - en to 

After Shamus, disguised as the village “ Nateral,” has led the 
soldiers into a bog and left them for the night, he returns home, 
and his appearance is the signal for much dancing and revelry. 
The music for this is amongst the liveliest and most vigorous 
in the opera. Then, after the last reveller has departed, we 
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have some most effective and tender love music between | 


Shamus and his wife Nora. Nora has on the last two nights 
heard “ the Banshee a-keening shrill, and another keen is the 
knell of doom.” She tells Shamus of this with much fore- 
boding, and while he endeavours to reassure her they both 
hear the fatal cry :— 
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As might be expected, the soldiers—led by Mike Murphy 
this time—appear, seize Shamus and march him off. 

In the second act the scene is laid in the barrack square, 
and it is long before the story is proceeded with, as we have 
much comic relief in the shape of skittish love music between 
Kitty and Captain ‘I'revor. Mike also appears, anxious about 
his “little rewardment,” and receives scant.ceremony “from the 
Captain, in the very effective duet they have together. Left 
alone, he bemoans his fate in one of the loveliest numbers of 
the opera, beginning :— : 
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~More “relief” is furnished by Father O'Fiynn’s lively air, 
“The Jumping of the Cat,” which is followed by a duet be- 
tween Shamus and Nora, the meeting having been brought 
about through Kitty’s influence over the amorous Captain. 
The act closes with the court-martial, at which Shamus is 
sentenced to be hanged at the Ballyhamis cross-roads. The 
scene at the village cross at Ballyhamis opens with a beautiful 
trio between Father O'Flynn, Kitty, and Nora, and presently 
Shamus appears in the “ death cart” on his way to execution. 
The action is very rapid, and after a short and touching fare- 
well to his wife and child Shamus is unexpectedly set at liberty 
by Father O’Flynn, who cuts his bonds, saying, ‘I can’t stand 
this.” Neither, apparently, can the soldiers, for they proceed 
to take “ pot-shots” at Shamus ashe runs up the hillside, 
and, as becomes skilful marksmen, hit instead Mike Murphy, 
who happens to be conveniently in the way just then, The 
crowd cheer, and with the strains of “Oh, Boys, listen to 
Shamus,” the action is brought quickly to a close. 

‘The opera, taken as a whole, is by far the freshest of Pro- 
fessor Stanford’s later works. He has evidently written it with 
something of the same sincere enjoyment in which Dr. Parry 
must have indulged when he “let himself go” in Zhe Frogs. 
There is little trace of academic stiffness, except, perhaps, in 
the choruses, notably the opening one, “’Tis Bitter News,” 
and Sullivan in his best moments has never done such genu- 
inely humorous music. The most noticcable feature of the 
instrumentation is its delicacy and suggestiveness rather than 
its force. The scoring is never “thick,” so much so as to 
provoke a remark, which I overheard between the acts in the 
smoke-room, to the effect that the orchestration was “ magni- 
fied chamber music.” There was a deal of truth in the 
remark, and I don’t think it implied any disparagement. 

And now I come to the mounting of the piece. 

We all know with what contempt both managers and mem- 
bers of ¢he profession look upon a “ musical show ” ; and, un- 
less it happens to rise to the dignity of a Gaiety burlesque, it is 
not usually deemed necessary to spend much on the scenery 
and mounting. ‘Theatre officials, from the call-boy upwards, 
afford a contemptuous toleration to a ‘musical show,” unless 
and until it commands respect by increased box-office receipts. 

I shall never forget an example of this in Hdnsc/ und Gretel, 
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before it caught on at Daly’s. During the progress of the 
piece the attendants carried on conversations across the audi- 
torium ; the lady with the opera glasses bawled from the pit to 
the lady behind the bar; and whenever there was the sugges- 
tion of liveliness in the music, the gentleman who took the 
checks danced a breakdown at the back of the pit, to the 
delight of his lady friends and the indignation of the few poor 
lunatics who preferred to spend their time at a “musical 
show” rather than at Zhe Artist’s Model. 

When I heard that Sir Augustus Harris was responsible for 
the production, I thought we should have at last a “ musical 
show” mounted in a manner worthy of the subject. I there- 
fore merely record the fact that I was disappointed. When a 
massive stone cross wobbles and flaps in a manner suggestive 
of prehistoric Italian opera, and the boards of a “hillside” creak 
and “tip-up” when trodden on, the scenic illusions intended 
don’t “come off” as desirably as might be. The splashes of 
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paint, and wrinkled canvas of the set pieces would escape 
notice in a large theatre, but they are glaringly apparent in a 
small house like the Opera Comique. 

Of the actors, by far the most convincing is Mr. O’Mara as 
Mike Murphy. Mr. Denis O’Sullivan throws feeling and in- 
telligence into the part of Shamus. In spite of the lachrymose 
nature of her part, Miss Kirkley Lunn never lets her imper- 
sonation of Nora flag,—while as lively Kitty O'Toole, Miss 
Maggie Davis is piquant and sprightly. Captain Trevor and 
Father O’Flynn find able representatives in Messrs, W. H. 
Stephens and C. Magrath, In fact a great portion of the 
success of the opera is due to the fact that there is not a 
singer whose voice can be complained of, nor one whose act- 
ing is not at least intelligent and easy. Needless to say that, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Henry J. Wood, the utmost is 
got out of both band and chorus. 


Pitt. 
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“OLD MASTERS” AT 


English light | HE water-colours on view at Agnew’s are quite 

and air. as satisfying as their winter collection ever is, 
although there are not quite so many important works by 
David Cox, Dewint, and Fielding, as were in last year’s 
exhibition, Perhaps important is not quite the right word, 
for every work from the hands of those great classics of 
water-colour must be considered important. To meet even 
the smallest and slightest of this class of work is as refreshing 
as a stroll on a February day, when balmier air, clearer light, 
and purer colour indicate that Spring is close by. ,The sight 
of some diminutive work of Cox’s after some months spent 
among “other guise” work reveals the fact that he, far 
from being old-fashioned, is still fit to be the exemplar of 
the most novel of the new youth in all that is most charming 
in art. Even Copley Fielding, despite his aberrations into 
foxiness and other crudities, can show us in such a drawing 
as the “Vale of Neath” that these “ old-fashioned” fellows 
knew how to translate an impression of theirs into such subtle 
breadth, harmony, and, above all, lucidity, as would kill by 
their presence all but the leading works of the impressionists. 
The singularly beautiful quality that pervades some of the 
early Victorian water-colours—like Herbert’s ‘Sweet. day, 
so fair, so calm, so bright,” seems, after all we have thought 
and written about them, likely to be the one most difficult 
to rival or imitate. It is the gemlike luminousness—the 
bearing-out character in every part—an aspect of daylight, 
keen without hardness, which still sets those above the level 
of the most startling of later works. Why this superiority 
should still be so unquestionable is difficult to explain, They 
—the “old-fashioned fellows”—could have explained it. 
Perhaps they might have said their secret lay in not forget- 
ting Mother ‘Tradition, while remembering the claims of 
Madame Innovation. The spirit of the new age alone will 
not account for it, for men hke T. Collier—a successor of 
theirs —while he marked his individuality strongly into his 


work, yet stands beside them as an equal who could put. 
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what powers he had in common with them to uses as fine 
as theirs, yet never be mistaken for their mere imitator. The 
same almost may be said of Wilfred Ball and J. MacWhirter. 
The “View from Taormina,” by the latter, so full of sun, 
though blue plays a broad part in it, indicates the finest 
faculty for the translation of natural effect. And the series 
by Wilfred Ball have a masterly air only slightly marred by 
the appearance of being influenced by the body-colour Italian 
manner. There are interesting works by T. M. Richardson, 
much more striking than those very large ones by which 
he is best known. Some men sell themselves into slavery 
to Hurry, and thereby take a lower place than they would 
have otherwise done; but this Richardson is always at his 
best when he is in haste to get work finished. No. 54, 
“Glencoe,” is a fine example of his powers. A picture of 
cats who resent the intrusion of a dog, No. 69, is one of the 
few cat pictures I have seen that are redeemed from foolish- 
ness by the skill of their execution; it is by L. E. Lambert. 
“The Godmother,” by Miss M. L. Gow, is a really beautiful 
invention, a rare thing in that line of subjects. A lady 
of wealth and position has come to show an interest in her 
godchild. The cottage interior and its occupants are all 
bathed in the luminous gradations of light, and even of shade, 
characteristic of such places, places now fast vanishing out 
of England. There is a small drawing by O. Weber, “In 
Picardy,” which gives a fine sentiment of remoteness. Ot 
“living painters-high in repute, there are too many specimens 
here for all to be noticed; but I must once more express 
my pleasure at seeing how Birket Foster renews his youth, 
not in repeating his early work, but in adding to his peculiar 
manner a certain largeness, and, in some cases, a certain 
looseness of handling, that must cause him to hold far higher 
rank in future than his earlier drawings alone would give him. 
As an instance of largeness of effect with small touches, there 
is “Collecting the Flock.” While No. 181, “ Hampshire,” 
with its rolling green landscape beautifully harmonized with 
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some little puce figures, is done with a fascinating looseness of 
texture that is as surprising in him as it is delightful. The 
whole assemblage made by Messrs. Agnew is one of careful 
choice. Turner, Cox, Dewint, Stanfield, and Linnell dominate 
the collection; but, almost without exception, the more 
recent painters may claim equality with the earlier on the score 


of excellences peculiar to each of themselves. Two or three 


drawings by Linnell make us wish he had done less. in oil 
and more in.water-colour.. The gibe, “Turkey-carpet Linnell,” 
could by no means seem relevant to these brilliant and 
beautiful little drawings, a very few square inches in size, 
but great in effect, as if the inches. were feet. Stanfield’s 
“Old Pier at Leith,” with its salt-water dédris, and great 
sweeping roll of is in Ais grandest manner too.’ 
little, exquisite, yearly p presentation of water-colours that 





by their technical perfection as well as their qualities” of 


mind, must’ inevitably do something to check the vulgar 
hankering after mere novelty. 

The French | Phe Academy.has opened one eye to the merit 
Hoheol at the of French art. There. are a small number; of 

Academy. “middling specimens of the School in the Winter 
Exhibition, The “ Woodrangers,” by Millet, is. thought. by 
some to be.a tip-top specimen. It is a most interesting effort 
after something which the master has not quite attained. It is 
broadly a mass of. brown chiaroscuro conceived in the open 
air, but carried .out, in the ‘studio, the result being a very 
interesting half-success. “The unsuccessful moiety of the pic- 
ture is the colour. . A pair of bright blue trousers are wrought 
in such unmitigated brown in the shadow and such unalloyed 
blue in the light that unity is lost. In fact, Millet himself 
has been so lost in pleasure while working out the harmonious 
contrast of the mere pigments, blue and brown, that the 
natural side of things escaped him. Marie Bashkirtscheffs 
portrait by Lepage is a very good Lepage; and is quite 
enough to show that in technique, at least, the path of art in 
the future will not be indicated by what we see here. English 
pre-Raphaelites, with Millais heading them, owe part of their 
failure to a reliance on high-pitched tones for obtaining like- 
ness to nature. But Lepage and many continental artists owe 


such failure as is theirs to a too easy trusting of themselves to - 


a low-pitched key of colour. The pre-Raphaelite,.on his 
method, got brilliancy that was crude; while the Frenchmen 
and Belgians, with theirs, lose luminousness, although they 
gain:a kind of harmony; : 

The Academy examples from France are but a faint indica- 
tion of one or two phases of French art ; and the same, with 
more approval, may be said of the’ Giafton collection. But in 
the latter the intellect of artistic France is fitly seen in some 
few of its developments, while the Academy gives only isolated 
bits of those developments, In the Grafton the works by 
each painter are numerous enough to enable an estimate of 
the power of each to. be formed: there are a series of efforts 
grouped together, showing each painter as working on certain 
lines of thought—not on mere tricks of trade. ‘The Daubignys 
and Corots are satisfactory and truly representative so far as 
they go, but there would need finer pieces on view to fairly 
show their measure and full scope. ‘I'he Corots are valuable 
as containing some indication of the painter’s course of study 
~—how he passed from the severe to the tender; from the 
matter of truth to the visionary. But there is here no example 
of the first importance. The Daubignys show the meditative, 
teposeful side of their’ author’s mind, his skill of hand being 


well represented. It would have been well to show what a 
grip of effect he had, even when nature was in one of her 
“‘ colouring fits.” .As it is, what we have here are completely 
expressive of a few of his aims: his delight in the remoteness, 
the dewy wildness of riverside lawns—almost the Nirvana of 
pastoral life; desire for change eliminated—only a grateful 
content clothing the unhoofed slopes, and the silver shaded 
waters. 175, “The Nursery Ground,” shows how Daubigny, 
like Corot, developed out of a phase all unlike what he is best 
known by. Charles Jaque is represented by his very strongest 
and most skilful work, and very impressive it is. There is 
tremendous fulness and depth in these pastorals of his, It is 
true some remoteness from nature is. felt, as if all had been 
rendered from)..reflections, of mature seen in the “ Claude 
Mirror.” » But the solemnity of effect, and the gladness evident 
in his working out of the crowded sheep and rugged wood- 
lands, are worth. hearty recognition. Dupré's large, un- 


Sophisticated impressions of spaces and solitudes by sea and 


land have the same power to draw sympathy as the other works 
of the Barbizon—or, rather, the impressionist schools. Georges 
Michel—a French version of the Ruysdael-Hobbema spirit, as 
Crome was the English one—is represented imperfectly only. 
Diaz says as much for himself here-ag: he ‘possibly can. He is 
more limited technically than almo: pof the school ; but his 
passion for pure nature being equal, to ,any, and also being 
peculiar, his paintings assert their claims equally with his com- 
peers, to our admiration and affection. . Anton Mauve is fully 
seen here. He too seems to have had the “ Dark, Mirror” 
or “ Loraine Glass” at hand in studying nature. But in spite 
of that conventional means of putting the earth into mourning, 
we can receive and appreciate his sweet and simple poems 
about yokels and sheep, and sheep-girls and boys, and even 
welcome famous Scheveningen beach,\though some well- 
dressed, ill-dressed people of the upper circles intrude on the 
sands where Vandevelde once set a more illustrious party 
pacing, as may be seen to-day in the Louvre. 

Others equally notable may be read by their works here: 
Troyon, Vollon, Marcke,—all have their value-giving idiosyn- 
crasies,—all find their proper technical power of expression by 
some sure instinct. 

Looking over the whole school, one cannot but regret the 
too evident fact that each of these men, no matter whére 





- educated, had to flounder into a technique suitable to his 


peculiar aims, just as the greatest Englishmen have had to do, 
except in transparent water-colour. ‘This lack of certainty as 
to method may partly account for the very uncertain standing 
as yet attained by the impressionists of England. ‘The conflict 
of fashions among them does not tend to give confidence or 
invite sympathy to or from the public. The stock answer to 
remarks of this kind is that it is individuality that has made 
the English School. The reply to that answer might be that 
there was individuality in schools prior to the English variety ; 
and that Sheraton’s technique as a cabinet-maker was not 
specially his own; which goes to show that knowing the 
technique of a craft is consistent with originality and individu- 
ality in the work that technique may be applied to. 

The great series of masterly and most faithful pencil and (I 
believe) chalk drawings by Renouard must give considerable 
impetus in England to the study of his modes of work. As 
has been said before, he is singular among foreigners as 
having the power to draw a man of another country without 
putting into his aspect the nationality of the draughtsman. 
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DULWICH. 

IMES and manners have greatly changed since the actor 

Edward Alleyn in 1619 founded his “ College of God’s 

Gift” in the hamlet of Dulwich, “to endure for ever, and 
to consist of one master, one warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, six poor sisters, and twelve poor scholars to be main- 
tained, educated, and governed according to such ordinances 
and statutes,” etc., etc. The “ poor brethren and sisters” are 
still maintained in their original picturesque quarters, but the 
“twelve poor scholars” must now be sought in the splendid 
modern building which it was found necessary to open in 1870 
to accommodate the “ scholars” now increased to 700. The 
erstwhile small charity school now occupies a place among the 
great Public Schools of the country. 

Being essentially a day school, tradition (that important 
factor) does not play the same part in the life of the school 
as at other institutions which have not changed their location, 
and where the boys reside in community, apart from all influ- 
ences save those of their school, for nine months in the year. 
Nevertheless, one tradition in accordance with the evident wish 
of the founder appears to have been loyally adhered to in 
spite of the entire change in character of the school in other 
respects—I mean the cultivation of music amongst the boys. 
The part which music was ordered to play in the life of the 
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institution from its foundation is quite unique, as compared 
with the recognition which other “ pious founders ” of schools 
were prepared to afford it. This may be seen in the subjoined 
quaint extracts from the original statutes :— 

“‘e. Item, That the two first of the sixe chaunters to be 
Musicians of sufficient skill in the art of musique to be 
Oraganistes, of the college, and to teach the poore schollers 
musique and to singe, and the other fower chaunters to be 
singing men of the chappell, all of them single and unmarried 

“memes . ow” 
; “35. Item, That the two first of the sixe chaunters, alias 
junior fellowes, be men of approved skill in musique to sounde 
the organs in the chappell, and singe their partes in the quire, 
and shall prick all such services and anthems as the master 
shall com’and for the use of the chappell into faire Books, and 
also all other songes and musiques for the private or publique 
use of the college, both for violls and voices, and those they 
shall keep faire, and at their departure leave them to the 
college ; and they shall teach the poore schollers to sing prick- 
songe, and to play upon the violls, virginalls, organs and other 
instruments, as they shalbe found capable, and to teach and 
direct any other p’son or p’sons of the’ college that are to singe 
their partes in the chappell, or any whom the mr., warden, 
and two senior fellowes shall think fit. And the other fower 
of the said chaunters, als junior fellowes, to be singers in the 
chappell, and p’sons well skilled and exercised in prick-song, 
and to be men of handicraft trades, vizt., taylors, glovers, 1m- 
broderers, shoemakers, or such like ; and these fower chaunters, 
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als junior fellowes, for sxording itidaaes ‘adie ‘enon in 
their trades by the appointment of the master, warden, and 
fower senior fellowes, or the most part of them, for the generall 
goode of the college, both in making the poore schollers ap- 
parell and shoes. They shall also every day, in the 
afternoone, teach and instruct in their several manufactures, 
such and so many of the poore schollers as shalbe found unfit 


for the universitye ; and that they may not loose their musique,’ 


half the number shalbe taught the trades one afternoone, and 
the other of them the other afternoone.” 


“ Orderes for the Chappell and the celebrating of Divine Service. 


“co. Item, I ordaine and for ever establish, that in all 
succeeding times to come the service which shall be reade and 
sunge in the said chappell shalbe daily read and sunge in such 
manner and forme, as neare as may be, as is usually observed 
in the King’s Chappell, or in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter 
at Westminster, and that the master, warden, senior and junior 
feltowes, and poore schollers of the said college on Sundaies, 
holydaies and eves, in their surplices, and other working daies 
in their gownes, shall daily sing their partes in the quire of the 
said chappell, and if the mr., warden, or any of the senior 
fellows be: not present in their singing, or cannot sing their 
parts in the quire, that then he or they that shalbe defective 
therein shall find everie of them at his and their own charge a 
severall p’son that can sing his p’te in the quire to supplie his 
or theire place that is defective, untill he or they shalbe able 
to p’forme the same. 

“And I further ordiine that, if yt may -be, all the other 
servaunts or officers of the said College to have knowledge in 
prick-songe, or to learne the same after their coming to the 
said college, and to sing his or their parte in the quire also at 
times convenient.” 

Taking the then value of money into account, the salaries of 
these musical folk were not so very much below those which 
most of our clergy seem to consider sufficient for the trained 
musicians they employ as organists and choirmasters. Here 
they are :-— 

“The two first chaunters or junior fellowes’, vizt., organists 
(pension) to be sixe pounds to each of them, paid ‘quarterly, 
per annum. 

‘To the said two first chaunters or junior fellowes, to find 
stringes for their instruments, pap’, pennes and inck, for the 
twelve poore schollers, eleaven shillinges and viijd.-a peece, 
per annum. xxlijs, ive, 

‘The other fower chaunters or junior fellowes’ pension to be 
vii. a year a peece, paid quarterly per annum. xx/i, 

‘117. Item, That after these disbursements, or so many of 
theins as shall yearely fall out, if there shall remaine the sum of 
fifteene poundes or upwards in stock, over and above the c/i. 
in the treasurie chest, then the said xvii. or any other greater 
sume which shall remaine, shall at that auditt be divided into 
six hundred equal partes or dividents, and be disposed of and 
distributed in manr. following, that is to say :—” 


(Here follow details.) : The early records of the college teem 
with references to the. musical arrangements of the place—how 
certain of the “quire men” at one time refused to wear sur- 
plices, deeming “ itt not to be fitt for them to wear surplices, 
being laymen” ; how for this same, the college authorities, in- 
cluding “ William Holmes, pulsator organorum,” were haled 
before their Archiepiscopal “visitor” at Lambeth, to give an 
account of their works ; how after a “ wigging ” from that pre- 
late they were allowed to make their submission and depart, 
on promising to be good for the future; how the troubles of 
the Commonwealth affected the musical services, and with what 
pains and trouble things were brought into a state of order 
in 1669,—a new organ built and an organist again appointed 
after a vacancy in the office of twenty-six years ; and so on. 

In spite of the care and attention lavished on music and 
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musical instruction, a high ssid of ties ‘iis not 
appear to have been a very important detail, as the following 
correspondence in 1831 between a Rev. Blanco White and the 
master will show :— 


“DEAR BLANCO,— 

“Poor Linley, Fourth Fellow and Organist of Dulwich 
College, died this morning. Some years ago you had thoughts 
of offering yourself for the situation . . therefore I hasten 
to inform you of the event that you may announce yourself as 
a candidate without delay The organist is a Fellow 
of the College, and the late Mr. Linley was a clergyman. The 
duties are to play the organ on Sundays and instruct the 
children in music—twelve in number. ‘I'he emoluments are 
at present about 4160 a year, besides apartments, commons, 
and wine. As the organist is completely on the satne footing 
with the other Fellows, we wish, of course, to avoid common 
musicians, and ‘to have a man with the manners and feelings 
of a gentleman.” 


The naiveté of White’s reply is charming :— 


* DeaR ALLEN,— 

“‘T shall be happy to take my chance of the vacant Fellow- 
ship of Dulwich College.. My only difficulty {italics mine) is 
that, at this moment, / am not able to accompany the Psalm 
tunes required at Church (italics mine), If, however, you were 
to allow me for a time (White's italics this time) to pay a person 
who should play and teach the children, I trust that my know- 
ledge of music would enable me.in a few months to do the 
organist’s duty myself.” ’ 


As, however, Mr. White’s name does not appear in the list 
of organists, we may presume that even the modest require- 
ments of the post were a little beyond him. 

It is not generally known that John Reading, of Wykhamist 
fame, composer of “ Dulce domum,” was for two years organist 
of the college. His portrait, however, adorns its walls, and 
I am able to give here a reproduction of the picture kindly 
photographed for me by the present organist, Mr. W. H. Stocks. 
To the same gentleman I am indebted for the other illustra- 
tions to this article, and not the least interesting, I think, is a 
facsimile of one of Reading’s MSS. An interesting account— 
too long to reproduce here—of the many valuable musical MSS. 
and volumes which the college library possesses, may be found 
in a little book by Mr. Stocks, ‘The Organists of Dulwich 
College,” published by Reeves. 

Musical instructicn, owing to the removal of the school into 
new quarters, has undergone an entire revolution. It is no 
longer given for the purpose of providing the chapel with 
singers. The chapel remains in its original situation, and is 
now only used by the pensioners and a few of the boys board- 
ing in the various masters’ houses. The musical services are 
kept up, but they are not performed, as formerly, by and for 
members of the college alone. The organist and chaplain, 
though on the foundation, are quite separate from, and have 
not necessarily any connection with, the school. ‘I'his, in the 
opinion of the senior music-master—Mr. E. D. Rendall, who 
kindly took me in hand on the occasion of my visit—is a 
distinct gain. As he very truly said, “We have ‘no chapel 
music to prepare weekly, so that we are able to devote our 
entire energies to tackling the best music in the shape of 
choral and orchestral works.” And certainly the results of 
this “tackling ” process were very evident when I accompanied 
Mr. Rendall to the music-room. The number of choral works 
lining the shelves was sufficient indication of the privileges 
which Alleynians possess in the way of becoming acquainted 
in their school-days with a varied selection of high-class 
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works. Mr. Rendall told me that they were at present en- 
gaged on Beethoven’s Mass in C, and amongst the works 
already performed I noticed the following formidable list :— 





Handel. Messiah, L’Allegro, Acis and Galatea. 

Mendelssohn. Elijah ; Come, let us sing, Hear my prayer. 

Haydn. Creation, Seasons. 

Mozart. Requiem Mass, Ave Verum. 

Bach. Matthew Passion. 

Beethoven... Mass in C, 

Parry. Blest Pair of Sirens. 

Stanford. The Revenge ; Awake, my Soul. 

Bennett. May Queen. 

Barnett. Ancient Mariner. 

Purcell. Dido and Aneas. 

Spohr. God, Thou art Great. 

Brahms. Liebes Lieder. Set I. Three part songs with 
horn and harp accompaniment. 

Rendall, “The Compleat Angler.” 


“When are these performed ? ” I asked. 

“We have one concert every term in the large hall, at 
which we do one important choral and one important orches- 
tral work. We generally fill up the rest of the evening with a 
miscellaneous selection.” 

“Given entirely by the boys ?” 

‘‘ Entirely, except for occasional help from ‘old boys.’ ” 

“You must be strong in instrumentalists. How do you 
manage about wind ?.” 

“Oh, we always contrive to have enough boys in training to 
keep the band up to its proper strength in that respect. At 
present we have no trombones, and two cornets supply the 
place of trumpets, but in other respects our band is complete. 
Of course, violins preponderate. We have twenty-two of them 
as against two violas, four ’cellos, and a bass. The entire 
strength of the band is forty performers.” 

“Do Dulwich boys have the usual predilection for brass and 
noise?” I asked. 

“Oh, those gentlemen we relegate to the brass band, which 
numbers twenty. Would you like to hear some of them in 
the pangs of practice ?” 

We were by this time passing the block of practice cham- 
bers, and certainly the Babel of wails, moans, and squeaks 
was terrifying enough. 

“You see,” remarked Mr. Rendall, “ they all have a certain 
amount of work to prepare between the practices, and we turn 
them loose here to do it. ‘Though we can hear them all from 
our position, the advantage of the separate rooms is that they 
don’t hear each other.” 

“{ suppose the members of the two bands are not the only 
boys who take up some instrument ?” 

“By no means. We have altogether at the present moment 
110 boys taking up some orchestral instrument or other, 
while forty-six. are busied with piano or organ. Ail lessons 
and practices, of course, take place out of school hours.” 

“T see from the works you have practised that you are a 
believer in the ‘strong meat’ policy in musical training.” 

“Most decidedly. If a boy professes to learn Latin and 
Greek, we give him a classical author to read without asking 
his opinion on the matter ; and so with music. If a boy pro- 
fesses to take it up, I believe in making him work at ifs 
classics. If he has any musical taste, he will find the training 
invaluable, and if he hasn’t—well, it won’t have done him any 
harm. Half—I should say the entire—prejudice boys: are 
supposed to have against ‘classical’ music is simply due to the 
fact that they know little or nothing of it. When they do 
begin to know something of it they invariably like it.” 


‘to belong to the music of the school. 


“ And now about your vocalists ?” 

“The choir numbers about 1oo, and for the works they 
perform we have one regular practice on Tuesdays, with a few 
extra ones as the time of the concert draws near. We have, of 
course, regular classes for instruction in the theory and practice 


of singing. ‘These form part of the regular school work, and 
are taken in school hours. At these practices we generally do 
glees, part songs, and some of our school songs.” 

“You don’t entirely neglect light music, then?” 

“Oh, certainly not. I think a little ‘festive’ music is a 
most agreeable relaxation, but I always make the boys under- 
stand that it is simply /es¢ive music and a relaxation, not a 
serious occupation.” s ; 

I had here an opportunity of looking at some ot the school 
“festive” music, including a series of ‘“ Dulwich School 
Songs.” Mr. Rendall has written both words and music of 
many of these, and their suitability for their purpose will be 

- sufficiently indicated when I say that Mr. Rendall is an old 
Harrovian, and has profited by the best traditions of his: 
school in that respect. Besides these, a little book is in use 
containing the words of eighty-two songs, such as Zum Bowling, 
The Chesapeake and Shannon, The British Grenadiers, The 
Old English Gentleman, Vicar of Bray, with numerous 
“ Alleynian ” versions of old songs, ¢.g. : “ Here’s to the new 
boy of bashful thirteen,” etc., with:the chorus :— 


“ Merry and tall, solemn and small, 
Here’s to Alleynians, Alleynians all.” 


These songs are given lustily by the entire lungs of the 
school on the occasion of meetings in the great hall. 

After leaving the school, I accompanied Mr. Stocks, the 
organist, to the old buildings to see the chapel. I need 
hardly describe them, as they, with their famous picture 
gallery, are well known to every Londoner, and have been 
described over and over again in many magazines. The 
chapel is a plain structure inside, but ‘its baldness is in a great 
measure relieved by the taste displayed in the altar and other 
fittings. The organ was naturally the centre of attraction for 
me. It still retains its old case, but, under the superintendence 
of Dr. E. J. Hopkins and Mr. Stocks, it has been recently 
reconstructed hy Lewis & Co., and is now—with the excep- 
tion of a meagre pedal organ--a fine three-manual instrument. 
The services in the chapel are choral, and are under the 
direction of Mr. Stocks, but the choir is no longer drawn from 
members of the school. If I do not dwell on this part of my 
visit, it is not because I found it the least interesting, but 
simply because the chapel and its services can hardly be said 
The services still exist, 
of course, for the school, but as the boys are dispersed on 
Sundays to their several homes, it is chiefly the general public 
who attend the chapel and benefit by its services. 

I was much impressed by the high standard of the music at 
Dulwich. It is certainly far ahead, in this respect, of the 
majority of the great public schools, and the results achieved 
speak volumes both for the soundness of the musical instruc- 
tion given there and for the good taste and keenness displayed 
by the boys. 

In conclusion, I must express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Stocks (who is an ardent amateur photographer) for the trouble 
he has taken in. providing me with the iliustrations—more, I 
am sorry to say, than I find it possible to include in the space 
allotted to me for this short account of Dulwich music. 


T. 
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MIDNIGHT run from Euston to Liverpool is not the 
most exhilarating of experiences, nor is grimy Birkenhead 
exactly a goal to be yearned for after a night of travel ; 
nevertheless | did not find the general depression of the 

place communicate itself in any great degree to me when I visited 
it a few weeks back ; I was too much occupied and interested in 
what was afoot in those scattered buildings, which, pending the 
erection of the factory in London, are doing duty as the workshops 
of Mr. Hope-Jones’s men, 

My editor tells me I am writing for the general reader, and must 
not be too “technical,” but even were I inclined to err in this 
repect, I don’t think I should venture thus late in the day to do 
what has been often and so well done elsewhere—viz., describe the 
methods by which Mr. Hope-Jones in his electro-pneumatic action 
dispenses with the necessity of trackers, stickers, backfalls, and all 
the cumbrous devices which go to make up the mechanism we are 
accustomed to see on looking inside an organ. The question 
which rises to the lips of the uninitiated on viewing for the first 
time the inside of an electric organ is “ Where are the works ?” 
That is just it, my good reader. I couldn’t tell you where the 
“works” were without entering into more technicalities than my 
inexorable editor would deem scemly. If your interest in the 
matter is more than a mere passing one, I should then recommend 
you to apply to Mr. Hope-Jones for one of the pamphlets issued by 
the firm, in which the principles of their electric action are very 
concisely and clearly put. 

What most impressed me in my tour of the various workshops 
was the care and attention which seemed to be given to the smalles* 
details of construction in the instruments undergoing the course of 
erection. It might be thought, perhaps, by the casual ‘observer 
that as the Company was called into existence, in the first instance, 
to carry out the ideas of the inventor in the shape of electric con- 
trol, that more attention would be paid to ensuring an easy-working 
and satisfactory ac/ion than to securing what, after all, is the very 
raison @étre of an organ—éone. A walk round the Hope-Jones 
Factory would soon convince such a person of his mistake. We 
all know how the beautiful mellow old diapasons, with their rich 
tone, are being somewhat rudely jostled out of existence in favour 
of more powerful, but coarser-toned stops. Like the “men of 
Anak,” too many of our modern organs are in this matter of tone- 
quality “exceeding fierce.” Mr. Hope-Jones, however, prides 
himself on obtaining all the old, soft, and rich quality of tone, with- 
out losing anything of the power which we moderns have accus- 
tomed ourselves to require in our organs. 

The process of pipe construction is a most interesting one, and 
a short time spent in the metal and pipe-making shops showed 
how thoroughly this detail of the work was done. Any one in the 
slightest degree familiar with organ construction knows how im- 
portant a part the thickness of a pipe plays in the production of 
full tone, and how “economy” in this respect on the part of the 
builder results in the poor, “ screechy ” quality which we usually 
get in cheap organs. Here, however, we see no attempts at 
cheapening the expense of the instrument to the detriment of the 
fons. My guide showed me some of the pipes which were being 
made for the organ now building for Worcester Cathedral, one of 
which—the 8 ft. C pipe of the smaller scaled diapason—weighed 
no less than 68 lbs. I noticed an entire absence of “spotted 
inetal” in the pipes, and was told that the firm very seldom used 
it. Tin of considerable thickness is used for the lighter toned 
stops, and for the heavier stops a “special” metal is used. This 
“special” metal is much darker in appearance than that which we 


are accustomed to see used. 


Certain prolonged and muffled wails becoming every instant 
louder, warned us that we were nearing the “voicing” rooms, 
On the manner in which this part of the work is done depends the 
particular “individuality” of the tone of the organ. The voicing 
machine is like a large pair of bellows, above which are fixed the 
pipes to be “voiced,” almost like a miniature organ. Each 
machine has a movable keyboard, connected with it by an electric 
cable. I carried one of these keyboards to the opposite end of the 
room, and was much struck by the instantaneous response of the 
pipes to the movement of the keys ; there was all the lightness of 
touch procurable by pneumatic action, without a trace of that 
sluggish response which is too often associated with it. 

But it is not only in diapason tone that care and pains are 
expended ; Mr. Hope-Jones makes an equal speciality of his reed 
stops. The most noticeable feature is the thickness of the reed 
used, and in heavier pipes two tongues are used. One had only 
to hear one of these pipes speak to demonstrate the utility of these 
special points in its construction. There was neither thinness nor 
“brassiness,” while the volume was tremendous. I have played on 
several organs with Hope-Jones’ action, but have never yet had 
an opportunity of hearing one where the reed work is his own; 
if the effect is anything like what I was led to expect from: my 
experiences in the voicing room, it must be grand indeed. 

What most “strikes a stranger,” however, is an entirely new 
description of pipe which Mr. Hope-Jones has evolved from his 
ever-busy scientific brain, and calls a “ Diaphone.” It is entirely 
unlike any reed or flue pipe in existence. The principle, which my 
guide explained to me at some length, is not difficult of comprehen- 
sion when one sees the pipe, but it takes a good deal of explaining 
on paper. Suffice it to say that the chief characteristic of the stop 
is that the pipes may be placed over a variable wind pressure, with- 
out suffering in pitch, so that by altering the pressure, “ expression” 
can be obtained as in a harmonium. The power of the tone is 
something enormous, sufficient to drown any open diapason, but 
yet free from coarseness. From a 16 ft. Diaphone pipe, which 
for convenience’ sake was resting lengthways raised a little from the 
floor, my guide obtained a stupendous crescendo. The Diaphone 
will first be heard in the new Worcester Cathedral organ. 

In the course of a chat with Mr. Hope-Jones afterwards, I ‘learnt 
many interesting details concerning the history of the Company. 
It was first formed in order to supply the Hope-Jones electric 
action to builders who took out a license to use the patent. This 
division of labour was found very unsatisfactory ; as Mr. Hope- 
Jones remarked, “It was all very well for us to make different 
parts of the action as good as possible, but we could not oversee 
the actual work of sétting the instrument up; consequently, when- 
ever a builder through incapacity, unwillingness, or carelessness, 
failed to work exactly on our lines the result was an unsatisfactory 
instrument. Of course the blame was always laid at the door ot 
our action, and we very speedily saw that if we were to be fairly 
judged on our merits it was absolutely necessary that we should 
either be responsible for a whole instrument or none. We, of 
course, have’ now ceased issuing licenses for the use of our 
action.” 

The one thing which particularly strikes the visitor to the Electric 
Organ Company’s works is the energy of the managing director, to 
whose inventive genius the Company owes its existence. No 
amount of trouble is too great to undertake, no detail too insigni- 
ficant to-claim his attention. Hence the thorough reliability of 
every piece of work sent out from the factory, and the very: remark- 
able success which has hitherto attended all the undertakings of 
the firm. T. 
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AYDN was, perhaps, of all the great composers, the most 
fastidious in his methods of composition. He had a notion 
that his ideas would not flow unless he was apparelled in 
his best clothes ; and if he desired that anything should be 

particularly good, he put on a ring which had been given him by 
the King of Prussia. ‘“ When I sit down to compose,” he says, “I 
resign myself to my feelings and my unrestrained imagination. If 
fancy suggests a happy thought, I endeavour to follow it up ; and 
while I keep sight of my master-subject and general plan, my aim 
is to work the different passages into a regular and consistent 
whole.” He picked up ideas everywhere. For instance, passing 
along the Strand one day, he was struck by the melodic intervals 
sung by men as they were delivering bundles of firéwood, and he 
straightway adopted them for the opening bars of one of his com- 
positions. 

Mozart confessed that his ideas always flowed best when he was 
“entirely alone and of good cheer”—say, travelling ‘in a carriage, 
walking after a good meal, or even during the night when he could 
not sleep. Whence and how his ideas came he could’not tell ; nor 
could he force them. Those ideas that pleased him he retained in 
his memory, and he would frequently hum them to himself. If he 
continued in this way, it soon occurred to him that he might turn 
this or that morsel to account: and so, by-and-by, a whole com- 
position would stand almost finished and complete in his mind. 
“When I proceed to write down my ideas,” he says, “I take from 
the bag of my memory—if I may use that phrase—what has been 
previously in my mind. For this reason, the committing to paper 
is done quickly enough, for everything is, as I said before, already 
finished ; and it rarely differs on paper from what it was before in 
my imagination.” Unlike most.of the other great composers, he 
seldom altered a note, either in the original idea or its develop- 
ment. 

Georges Sand has given us a vivid sketch of Chopin’s conscien- 
tiousness as a composer. ‘He shuts himself up in his room for 
entire days,” she says, “ weeping, walking about, breaking his pen, 
repeating and changing a bar a hundred times, and beginning 
again next day with minute and desperate perseverance. He spent 
six weeks over a single page, only to go back and write that which 
he had traced at the first essay.” As regards his creativeness, “it 
sang itself in his head during his walks, and he made haste to hear 
it by rushing to the instrument.” In one of his letters he speaks of 
a certain composition as being ready in his head. ‘These facts 
show that he composed mentally. Sometimes the pictures in his 


mind became so vivid as to form real hallucinations. Thus it is 
told that one evening, when he was alone in the dark trying over 
a new work, he saw the door open, and in marched a procession 
of Polish knights and ladies in medieval costumes — the same, 
no doubt, that his imagination had pictured while he was com- 
posing. He was so frightened by this vision that he fled through 
the opposite door, and did not venture to return. : 

Beethoven, when engaged upon an important work, sometimes 
shut himself up for hours, and was quite angry if he discovered any 
one within hearing. At other times he would set down his mighty 
thoughts standing bareheaded in the fields, and frequently during a 
thunderstorm. He was very particular about his compositions, 
and made repeated changes before the exact form was finally de- 
cided upon. Wagner was extremely fastidious about the upholstery 
of the room in which he wrote, and had something of Haydn’s 


‘ punctiliousness about his dress and personal appearance. 


Rossini preferred to work at night, and in bed if the weather 
happened to be cold. Sir Arthur Sullivan, too, confesses that he 
composes best at night when the house and the streets are quiet. 
Mendelssohn was most methodical, apportioning the forenoon to 
composition with the utmost regularity. He had in his room a 
weak-toned old harpsichord, and this instument he used in trying 
over and elaborating his sketches, so that no one should be dis- 
turbed, as would have been the case: with a modern piano. 

It is said that Auber’s musical ideas came most freely when he 
was on horseback, even when galloping. Sometimes, however, he 
would order the removal of his piano to the garden, whither he 
would go, and, provided with a bottle of sparkling wine, there and 
then produce, and without the least effort, those fascinating melodies 
that have charmed so many thousands of his admirers, Adolphe 
Adam used to bury himself with his cats under an Eiderdown quilt. 
It is recorded of Halévy that when his powers failed, he watched 
a kettle and listened to its singing. ‘Thunderstorms greatly excited 
Meyerbeer’s imagination. Strauss ‘wandered from room to room, 
remaining longest where he worked quickest. Gounod’s memory 
enabled him to retain long works without the aid of even a ‘sketch- 
book. He wrote chiefly in the morning, and his source of in- 
spiration, like that of many other lights of the age, was tobacco. 
Gluck could perform the same feats of memory, and when com- 
posing an opera always liked to imagine himself seated in the 
pit. Schubert composed anywhere, everywhere ; perhaps most 
frequently in a beer saloon, with a pot of ale by his side, , 
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nelli as chief conductor of the short season of opera in 

English which he intends giving at Drury Lane this 

Easter. The Wagnerian work will more especially be 
entrusted to the Italiath #aestro, whose efforts have hitherto been 
restricted to the regular Covent Garden season. Among other things, 
Die Walkiire will be given, and it is said that the impresario has 
in contemplation the production of an English version of Bruneau’s 
Atlaque du Moulin, Sir Augustus is endeavouring to collect an 
exceptionally strong company of English-speaking artists. 

The volume just issued to subscribers to the Bach Gesellschaft 
deserves particular mention. It contains thirty-four specimens of 
Bach’s handwriting at nearly all periods of his life, arranged in 
chronological order. The specimens consist of extracts from all 


SG: AUGUSTUS HARRIS has engaged Signor Manci- 


his chief works whenever the original MSS. are accessible, which 
Bach evidently had, so to. 


unfortunately is not always the case. 





speak, two handwritings in music, one very rapid for first draughts 
and sketches, the other, singularly neat and beautiful, for fair 
copies. In the former the corrections are numerous ; in the latter 
they. are exceptional. The volume just referred to provides a 
series of autographs of the highest interest and value, both as tests 
of the genuineness of works attributed to Bach, and as specimens 
of the great composer actually in the heat of work. 

According to the published programmes of the Wagner Festival 
Concerts, to be conducted by Herr Felix Mottl in the Queen’s Hall 
on April 28th, May 14th, and June 11th, we are to have on the 
first occasion Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” Symphony, his Pianoforte 
Concerto in E flat, to be played by Mr. Eugéne d’Albert, and 
Wagnerian selections. The second and third schemes are entirely 
made up of excerpts from 7he Mibelung’s Ring, and it is officially 
stated that they are to be taken, “ not as ordinary concerts, but as 
a preparation for the ensuing Bayreuth Festival.” 
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Il.—FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE CRITIC. J 


T the time of going to press last month I was unable to 
give a résumé of more than the first of Dr. Parry’s lectures 
on this subject at the Royal Institution. In the lecture 
of February 15 he treated Realism and Idealism from the 

point of view of the “critic,” which word, he stated, he wished to 
use in its widest sense, hence his employment of it in its singular 
form. ‘Those (if there were any such) who went in the expectation 
of hearing anything on the vexed question of “old” or “new” 
critics were doomed to disappeintment, for the lecturer never 
so much as alluded to it. He merely stated that, as he wished to 
attach to the word “ critic” its ideal significance, he would by no 
means attempt comparisons between critics and critics. 

The Critic, he said, is one who looks at art from the outside, in 
contradistinction to the composer, who looks at it from within ; 
the difference of their points of view dealing rather with the 
estimation of details than with the whole. ‘Though it could not be 
said that every critic is half a composer, yet every good composer 
is certainly half a critic. For a composer not to exercise the most 
rigid self-criticism would mean that he would be unable to decide 
which of his thoughts was most worthy of being handed down to 
posterity—which were worthy of being worked out and developed. 
Many composers, doubtless, poured out works in great numbers, 
which, though agreeable and pleasing, were—it must be confessed 
--very much like other people’s compositions ; but a composer of 
strong personality and deep convictions must criticise his work as 
rigidly as Thomas Carlyle, who has been termed “the terror of 
printers’ devils,” so rigorous was he in exacting frequent alterations. 
In music we have the striking examples of Bach and Beethoven, 
both severely critical of their own ideas. Bach’s compositions were 
nearly all metamorphosed out of all recognition from their original 
form by the process of amplification, which they underwent at his 
hands—a little added here and a little there. As examples might be 
cited the first and eighth preludes of the “ Forty-eight,” in which a 
musician would find much food for reflection by comparing the 
first version of each with the final published version. Beethoven’s 
alterations generally took the opposite form, viz., that of condensa- 
tion, He often wrestled with his first idea for years before 
bringing it out in the form in which we know it. To illustrate this 
Dr. Parry played six versions of the first subject of the slow move- 
ment of the Zyvrvica symphony, and also five versions of the 
introduction to the slow movement of the E flat pianoforte concerto. 
Here we had examples (in Beethoven and Bach) of two. of the 
world’s greatest composers acting as critics. Although the genuine 
composer ought not to be described as “ finiking,” he certainly 
looks at details very closely ; for usually, when a composer lives 
for popularity, the detail declines in merit, not being carried out 
with the same love and care as when a man works for his own 
ends and satisfaction. The genuine composer is always looking 
forward, and in this respect he is ever in advance of even the ideal 
critic as such. Though—as has been said—the best qualification 
for a good prophet is to have a good memory, the composer who is 
the prophet, while possessing a knowledge of the past history of 
his art, must look forward from that. The critic, on the other 
hand, looks backward, and founds his criteria for the future on’ the 
acknowledged standards of the past. Hence a composer has 
frequently been condemned by the critics, as, for example, 
Schumann, some of whose most popular music was howled down 
and belittled by the critics as mere madness thirty years ago. 
The ideal critic, however, soon overtakes-the composer. It must 
not be forgotten that the criteria arrived at, as results of a sound 
education, are not always safe in the exercise of the critical faculty ; 
¢.g., a critic who looks at the sonata form as the highest and ‘only 
form of art is manifestly an unfit judge of compositions which do 


not follow that form. One might readily imagine a critic of this 
kind examining years ago Mendelssohn’s Lieder, selecting those 
which approached most nearly to his ideas of correct form, 
and then announcing that these were the worthiest numbers of 
the set. Beauty is largely a matter of relativity ; the convention 
of the hour affects the critic as much as the public, and that seems 
most proper and fitting and admirable to which use has accustomed 


us. Dr. Parry’s illustrations of this point were happy. The | 


Japanese, he said, look picturesque in their own clothes and in 
their own cities, but they by no means look so in the European top- 
hat and frock-coat. Imagine also the incongruity of a beautiful Fra 
Angelico face in a Constable picture. It is the surroundings, there- 
fore, which settle most questions of the beautiful in art, hence some 
things in the works of modern composers do not appeal to us yet ; 
they seem ugly and topsy-turvy, and the proper attitude of mind 
necessary for the appreciation of them is wanting. A critic may 
thus very easily misconceive a composer's work by misunder- 
standing his intentions, and so we may find, so to speak, a critic 
judging an Impressionist picture according to pre-Raphaelite 


standards. Similarly the Chinese, though prepared to grant that we 


are a great people, cannot understand how we put up with our 
music. Other examples might be multiplied of the application of 
unsuitable standards of judgment. 

In proportion as the emotional element is more and more 
introduced in music, so does the design depend more and more 
upon it. Compare in this instance Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven : 
with the first two design was paramount, while with the last it 
was merely the vehicle for emotion and expression. Beethoven 
was the abundant possessor of what has been termed “ glorified 
common sense,” and with him the design became a thing to be mani- 
pulated to express more and more the emotion. From Beethoven 
grew the romantic movement, which we associate with the names 
of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt, and Berlioz. This tendency 
towards the expression of more definite emotions made it necessary 
to define the intention of music ; hence the titles and programmes 
affixed to the compositions of the romantic school. And here must 
not be overlooked—in comparing the works of German and French 
“ romantic” composers—the tendency of the German mind towards 
introspection. Musicians of that race rarely resort to the pseudo- 
pictorial style which appeals so strongly to shallow minds-; their 
programmes are carried out in the most delicate and faintly 
suggestive manner. Many of Schumann’s compositions bearing 
definite titles have only the slightest element of realism in them, 
The French, on the other hand, are. essentially theatrical ; with 
them we have realism at its: height, and all the resources of the 
modern orchestra in its most mechanical aspect are brought into 
play. Ifa man is a true composer, he can say what he requires 
with two little oboes and a pizzicato bass ; he would assuredly not 
think of gathering together an earth-shaking crowd of instruments 
in order to make a casual remark, although an immense force of 
performers might be made use of when the occasion justified it. 

Couperin and Rameau were here brought under requisition by 
way of illustration. In a suite of the former an attempt is made 
at depicting a carnival scene with its showmen and monkeys, one 
movement being devoted to the progress ofa one-legged with a one- 


armed man by means of a curious halting rhythm in two parts on’ 


the keyboard. In Rameau’s Za Poule a movement is skilfully 
developed on a phrase which represents the clucking of a hen. 
Berlioz, however, in his Episode gives us an execution scene, 
suggesting the preliminary horror by an alternation of unrelated 
chords. The effect of the successive striking of these chords (each 
one simple enough in itself) is gruesome in the extreme. Finally 
the guillotine descends with a crash, and the head falls into the 
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basket with three thumps. Contrasted with these illustrations 
were two songs—Grieg’s “ Princess,” and Brahms’ “ Swallows,” in 
the latter of which the motion of the birds is delicately indicated. 

The lecture was summed up in the following telling phrase : “In 
introducing realistic effects in musical art without danger of lower- 
ing its dignity, realism must be expressed in terms of the ideal, or 
idealism in terms which suggest the real.” 


II.—FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE PUBLIC. 


On the occasion of his third lecture Dr. Parry displayed a con- 
siderable amount of brightness and humour, and not a little 
cynicism. He described the public as a highly composite organism, 
comprising both the light-headed people who rejoiced in the repu- 
tation of being smart, as well as those who were sometimes spoken 
of as the “great unwashed.” The public comprised the musician 
as well as the amateur, the serious as well as the gay, the realist as 
well as the idealist ; this last distinction being by far the most 
important of them all, for the humanity common to the whole of the 
public, and the qualities of mind and emotion pervading all classes 
alike, overbalanced the superficial differences of manners or daily 
avocations, and made them alike so far as most things were 
concerned. But the difference between a realist and an idealist 
was, on the contrary, a marked one, for the essential qualities of 
their natures were radically different. But even in this connection 
it was difficult to lay down any hard and fast line of ‘demarcation, 
for very few men were all “real” or all “ideal,” and those who were 
mainly ideal took different views of what was idealistic and what 
realistic, and vice versa. Nevertheless, between those who were 
decidedly the one or the other, between those who were impression- 





able and those who were not, there was a great gulf fixed. Some 
‘people, for example, would hold that Brahms was in the highest 
sense ideal, since he dealt with ideas which were essentia/ to music. 
On the other hand, the ardent Wagnerian would maintain that 
Wagner’s music was the highest modern ideal, because it was 
associated with ideas which were external to music. The idealist 
was satisfied with the high development of his generalizing faculty 
working under the influence of his sensibilities, and was, on: the 
whole, less liable to error than the most scientific of analysts 
would be. , 

Now the complete realist was seldom susceptible to artistic 
impressions unless his senses were the mediaof conveyance. He 
wanted something definite and tangible, hence his preference for 
the music of opera as distinct from any other form, because of the 
meaning which was given to it by the dramatic incidents. To the 
unpoetic mind, acting and scenery were a help towards making out 
what the music was intended to represent. Naturally unsuscep- 
tible, or practically imaginative folk desired some suggestion of 


‘ concrete reality to help them to give their attention to the music. 


Dr. Parry then gave instances of attempted realism, and among 
those so indicted was none other than the great Beethoven, who in 
his Schlacht bei Vittoria introduces “ Rule Britannia,” “God save 
the Queen,” and “We won’t go home till morning.” He also 
added to the now general hilarity by solemnly playing through that 
piece so dear to our grandmothers, “The Battle of Prague.” 

The illustrations were given by Dr. Parry, with the assistance of 
achoir of students from the Royal College of Music, who gave 
some interesting examples from Byrd, Frescobaldi, and others, of 
early descriptive choral music. <a 


e 





43 Gpodard’s PostRumous Opera. Et 


at Liverpool, La Vivandidre. Most London playgoers 
expected it would have been given during the recent 
visit of the company to Daly’s, but for various reasons 
the production was postponed. At the time of the composer's 
death in January, 1895, the orchestration of the second and-third 
acts had only been roughly sketched, but it was shortly afterwards 
completed by his pupil, Paul Vidal, and the libretto by Henri Cain 
(painter) was subsequently done into English by Mr. Geo. Whyte. 
The plot of the opera is of the kind which appears to have 
considerable fascination for the French taste. The heroine Marion 
(the «vandiere) is the usual light-hearted person'to whom the 
horrors of war are nevertheless familiar. She is with the army of 
the Rhine in 1794, and the play opens at Nancy, where the 
soldiers are making a halt before the mansion of the Marquis de 
Rieul. George, the younger son of the Marquis, entertains them 
hospitably, and his Republican sympathies lead him eventually to 
enlist. George loves the humbly-born Joanne, who lives in the 
establishment of the Marquis. The result of his enlistment is 
that his aristocratic father in a rage, not only disowns him, but 
also drives from the house his fair fiancée. Marion having taken a 
liking to the young fellow, since he bears the same name as her 
deceased husband, determines to try and make the course of his 
true love run as smoothly as possible, and so takes Joanne under 
her protection, and together they travel with the army in the 
vivandidre's cart. The second act opens at the Republican camp 
in La Vendée. There is much bustle, preparatory to the expected 
encounter with the Royalists, and the usual sentimental interludes 
are introduced, (1) Marion is influenced to pray, for the first time 
since a child, by the simple-minded Joanne ; (2) there is an affec- 
ting scene between Joanne and an illiterate young soldier, who 
brings her his mother’s letter to read. 
Then follows the incident of the Convention conveying their 
thanks to George for signal services rendered. Of course the 


T: Carl Rosa Opera Company have at length produced 


leader of the Royalists turns out to be the old Marquis, and : 


Marion, anxious to avert the possibility of father and son meeting 


as combatants in the ensuing battle, persuades George’s captain 
to send him off elsewhere. A somewhat rousing “‘ Hymn to Free- 
dom” closes the act. We next meet the Marquis as a prisoner in 
the hands of the Republicans with the ultimate prospect of being 
shot. To save George and Joanne the horror of such a catastrophe, 
Marion comes to the rescue, effects the escape of the Marquis and 
offers to die. in his stead. She is saved from that fate by a decree 
of the Convention granting a general pardon to all who have borne 
arms against them. 

As far as the music is concerned, it shows the characteristics of 
the composer with which we are all familiar. Striking passages 
alternate with poverty-stricken vapidity. As Républican soldiers 
are constantly on the stage, one naturally is treated to a great deal 
of military music with the brass. This is often effective and stir- 
ring, but a continuous racket of drums, fifes, trumpets, and bugle * 
calls tends to weary the listener considerably. The latter scenes 
of the opera are very effective, but the “sentimental” element 
elsewhere is almost invariably poor and weak. Taking this into 
account, it is easy to see that the enormous success of the opera in» 
Paris must have been entirely due to the strong appeal to French 
militarism by the martial music. I am afraid our recent patriotic 
“boom” is too much a thing of the past to ensure anything of the 
same enthusiasm here. The reception which the piece met with © 
was satisfactory on the whole, the band were up totheir work, and 
the chorus had evidently been well drilled. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the last act—where there is much less military music than 
in the others—fell somewhat flat. It remains to be seen whether 
the opera will “catch on,” and speaking for myself, I have my 
doubts on the subject. It shares the disadvantage of all Godard’s 
more pretentious music, being the work of a man who was in too 
great a hurry to produce mere quantity, the natural result being 
wearisome attempts to hide the poverty of ideas, and stimulate 
interest by violent contrasts of tone colour rather than by develop- 
ment of definite themes.’ As it is the themes come straggling in 
anyhow, and then go straggling out again, no one knows when or 
where. dehre Pe me eae Oe 
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By MARIE WuRM. 
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HAVE taken up a subject here which I do not think has been 
thought of sufficiently by others as yet, and that is, the question 
whether it is an affront to musicians to expect them to teach 

the first rudiments in music to children, in especial for piano- 

forte playing. Many teachers would repudiate such a request, 
others might agree to teach a child under special circumstances ; 
but on the whole I believe that teaching ////e children is con- 
sidered beneath a renowned teacher's dignity. Teaching children 
requires a special gift, an abundance of patience, and the ability for 
making the pupils love their lessons. Practising is a mechanical 
business, and without constancy and regularity no success can be 
attained. To children this is about the worst thing they can think 
of ; then again, what agony it is to listen to a child’s daily practice, 
especially when that child practises alone ! 

The English nation has become more musical and is recognised 
in foreign countries as being capable of producing great musicians, 
and our musiéal colleges are all crammed with young people anxious 
and willing to learn ; therefore it is time that one should begin at 
the beginning, and train the little ones from the very first music- 
lesson to that which is best and highest. At most schools (with a 
few exceptions, of course) the first music lessons to children are 


more than bad. Not only is the position of the hand totally neg- 


lected, but children learn nothing whatever about the touch, and 
very little, if anything, about beauty in music. Why is this? 
Because parents allow their children to be taught, either at 
school by inexperienced “ pupil-teachers,” or else at home by 
governesses who have “gone in” for everything else thoroughly 
save music ; and the result is, that when these “ mistaught ” mites 
grow up, they hate music ; or if they like it, and even happen to hit 
on a good conscientious teacher afterwards, no great progress is 
made, because the second teacher has to go over the same ground 
again—the same ABC almost. There ought to be more system 


in teaching the rudiments in music, for nearly all children learn — 


the piano, and when they have learnt for some years, then only can 
they enter the colleges and academies. There, however, the pro- 
fessors have their hands full in making those begin all over again 
who have not been taught well beforehand. 

A few months ago I was playing at Frankfort-on-Maine (on tour 
with Mr. Ben Davies), and, being in the town where I once studied, 
I of course called to see my former instructress—Madame Clara 
Schumann. 1 had arrived that morning only from Berlin, and 
knowing of old that Madame Schumann was generally busy teach- 


ing in the morning, I called about three o'clock in the afternoon | 


at her house, but was informed that “ Frau Schumann could see 
no one until five o'clock [her tea hour], as she was busy giving 
lessons.” 

Well, there was nothing left for me to do but to call again at five 
o'clock, and as my hotel was a good way off, I thought it best to 
remain in the neighbourhood, and meanwhile call on some friends 
who lived near. You may guess my astonishment when they told 
me that their little child, a tiny mite not even extraordinarily 


talented, was having piano-lessons—her very first ones—with 


Friiulein Marie Schumann, and on regularly appointed days 
played to Frau Schumann herself ! 

Now surely no one can think that “the Schumanns” lack other 
pupils, and therefore they take up teaching infants! No, indeed. 
It is simply because they love children, and are themselves inter- 
ested in cultivating and imparting the very best method into a 
child’s mind. That little child 1 spoke of in particular will per- 
haps never grow up to be a professional artist, or be phenomenal 
in any way, but jt will certainly know'tore than many another 
child of its age. Now if swch artists as Frau Schumann and her 
daughter prove that they do not consider teaching children the 


very first rudiments in pianoforte-playing a “.come-down,” ought 
any one else to think him or herself too ‘— to do what these 
artists are doing at this very moment ? ?, 


I should like to mention. that, when. calling on Madame Schu-. 


mann on that aforesaid-afternoon in,, November last, I: found her 
much aged and altered, but to my mind kinder and more gentle 


than I can ever remember having secn her. before. Her: life has. 
been sadder than many another artist’s, but I think one gratifi-. 


cation she must have, and that is; that all. her pupils, however 


ungraciously they took her severe way of teaching, and however’ 


refractory they were at times, yet in the end they all believe in 
her method and the value of her teaching. 


But to return to the question of teaching children. Last sum-. 


mer I went to a lecture given by Professor Bridge (of West- 
minster Abbey) on his“ Musical Gestures,” and his method of 
instructing the rudiments of music to children interested me so 
much that I am now translating his book into German. 


I have thought a method of my own of instructing little children 


(and all those who have been taught badly} without a piano at first, 
by using a key board of my own construction. On this I profess to 


teach a beginner how to hold the hand, the fingers, and, above all, . 


the thumb. Then, having mastered this, so that the child knows the 
first lessons thoroughly well, | let it use a “‘dummy-piano,” on which 
it can learn a fair amount of execution ; and only when all the 
technical difficulties which so small |a hand is capable. of over- 
coming are surmounted, do I propose letting the child use the real 
piano. 





DUMMY KEYBOARD. 


If the teacher thinks necessary, he (or she) might give illustra. 
tions of sound on a real piano ; but the child should not. be allowed 
to go to the piano itself and “pick out tunes.” If it has an ear for 
music, it will be all the more eager to overcome the technical diffi- 
culties as quickly as possible, in.order to be allowed to play on a 
real piano ; whereas the unmusical child will at least offend no one’s 
ears by its practices. Expression, of course, cannot be learnt or 
taught by using “ dummy-pianos,” any more than one can learn to 
speak from a dumb person. . It is simply useful, as I said: before, 


in aiding the very mechanical process of learning how to exercise , 


the fingers. All children, whilst learning the piano, should go 
through Dr. Bridge’s book ; it ought to be invaluable at schools. 

I confess I enjoy teaching children far more than giving so- 
called “ finishing lessons” to a fashionable young lady who knows 
little, and where one’s time goes in trying to improve all the bad 
habits she has got into beforehand. .A child in six lessons can 
show great progress; with grown-up people it takes more than 
six lessons to get them round to seeing their faults, their bad 


habits, and then they are either too discouraged with themselves . 
to go. on, or the teacher gets blamed for having “kept the pupil. 
back,” instead of teaching her new pieces which she never could 


play well. , 


I call to mind one very fashionable. teacher in London who» 


gave lessons of twenty minutes’ duration to pupils, They learnt a 


new piece each lesson, and if they cauld not play the piece, he. 
played it to them—such a delightful, talkative master, too, who. 
used to tell them anecdotes, Well, several of those pupils. 


came to me later on, At first they grumbled and were annoyed 
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at my heing sO particular about their slovenly way of playing, and 
their many wrong notes. . Some even shed tears, and it was quite 
a case of “ bending or breaking off.” However, after a little fighting 

I gained the day. Perhaps it’ was not “business” to give a whole 
hour’s lesson when they ‘would have been content to have twenty 
minutes only for the same money ; but I have never. been able to 
veconcile myself to receiving or giving so little instruction. Of 
course this master I spoke of would never condescend to teach 
“little ones” ; and perhaps he was right there, for the children 
would not have benefited by his instruction, although they might 
have enjoyed his funny jokes. + ‘ 

In teaching children, I think it is wise to teach several together, 
—say three,—as they each vie with the other as to. who shall do the 
best. There is a lot of ambition in little children, if one only under- 
stands how to bring it forth. . I also think that it is not good fora 
child to be kept too long at the same exercises without the mind 
having a short rest in between. The child must learn to think 
about what it is doing, and therefore a little serious teaching applied 
at frequent intervals will do more good than a whole hour of tiring 


found in the abrupt change from forte to piano in the 
opening bar of the introduction. Generally speaking, the 
bizarre and barbaric effect of the whole composition is 
obtained for the most part by the very abrupt transitions from 
Jorte'to piano, and vice versa; here and there a long-drawn 
Jliminuendo occurs, as in bars 7-8, 15-16 of the march proper, 
where also a very slight *z¢ard may be introduced with effect. 
-One thing it will be well to draw the player’s attention to before 
. ! 
proceeding any further, and that is, the ‘metronome time <2 = 112. 
This, as will be seen, is rather a high rate of speed, and is given 
as the maximum desirable. The rate recommended for the average 


T° key-note to the interpretation of this piece may be 


player is about a =100, This, of course, indicates with the 
time signature 3, that there ave only two beats ina bar. The Hun- 
garian rate of marching toa quick step is somewhat in excess of 
the English and most continental nations. Hence I have been 
careful to mark the rate of speed required. 

It is not at all an unusual thing to hear the march played in 
England—both in the Berlioz, Liszt, and other settings for orches- 
tra—with four beats, and at a much lesser rate of speed, and the 
result is a great loss of that wildness which gives it such an un- 
usual charm, Bars 17-20 must be played with all the fulness of 
tone and energy possible, and to that end the right pedal may be 
unsparingly used ; bars 21~23 are’ played with a sudden drop to 
‘Piano, and as legato as is possible, in the left hand. I may here call 
attention to the peculiar progression—based on the form of scale 
Most in use in Hungary—of the treble. One authority has pointed 
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II. PosITION OF THUMB GOOD. 


work. A child must feel happy over its lessons, and learn to look 
forward to its own progress. 

The photos here reproduced are from the hand.of a little boy- 
pupil of mine aged seven, and were taken to show the proper 
position of the hand in playing. It will be seen by these illustra- 
tions that I am very particular about the thumb. I cannot go into 
further particulars about my own keyboard, but I feel I have found 
out an easy method of teaching the piano without a piano (at 
first), and that ought'to be an advantage to parents whose ears are 
being offended by their offspring’s first efforts. My “ pocket-key- 
board” will also be a boon to those teachers who go out to give 
lessons to beginners, or who even teach at home, and do not wish 
the middle octave of their piano ruined by five-finger exercises. As 
for the “dummy-piano,” it comes in very handy there too, and 1 
have found it a very useful companion whilst on concert-tours— 
travelling all day, and playing at a concert every evening with no 
chance whatever of exercising one’s fingers, unless it is in the train, 

But for the use of children I recommend it only as a first 
tutor. 


| H ungarian Rationat Mare. 


out that in almost every version in use outside of Hungary, the 
progression has been altered to one consistent with the more usual 
scale formation in use amongst us, when it lends itself more readily 
to our system of harmony. The Hungarians themselves often 
play it with the notes on each beat simply doubled in the octave, 
making a series of descending consecutives, the effect of which is 
not to them unpleasant. 

Bars 24-26: there is a considerable crescendo, followed by one 
of still greater length, lasting until the commencement of the trio ; 
the syncopations in this part must be marked with an almost 
savage intensity, and the long descending scale, although played 
staccato, must be so played with the right pedal pressed down. 
The trio is played softly and smoothly, but with the little bits 
of imitation well brought out. Mark well the abrupt change to 
Jortissimo, commencing at the end of bar 24, and play with as 
massive and robust atouch as possible ; a well-graduated dimi- 
nuendo on the ascending chromatic scale, which must be piayed 
with as much delicacy as possible. 

The first part of the trio is then resumed, after which follows 
once again the march proper. One word as to the last note, the 
octave A, at each end of the instrument. Through an oversight in 


notation, it is printed on the fourth half-beat of the bar ; it should 
be on the first -beat of the next bar, and be played as staccato as 
possible, being released simultaneously with the right pedal, with 
which it has been led up to. There are but few technical obstacles 
in the arrangement, and the main point is to get the dashing 
swing and sweep of the composition, and bring them out without 
any hesitation, 
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SONATA IN F Mtnor, OP. 2, No. 1 (Beethoven). 


under whose instruction Beethoven had been placed in 

1792. Although an early work, it is full of individuality, 

and is written with a free hand, such as no previous com- 
poser had ventured to employ. The informal opening subject, so 
suggestive of mirth and independence, is utterly unlike the set 
themes of Mozart ; while the half-close with which it ends, and 
the use of an imitative phrase in the connecting episode, are 
strongly characteristic of Beethoven, who, by these and similar 
means, gives unity and consistency to his movements, instead of 
cutting them up into a number of definite portions as do his pre- 
decessors. 

The following is an analysis of the first movement :— 


Ty IS sonata is the first of a set of three dedicated to Haydn, 


DIVISION 1. 
Bars 1-9. First subject, in F minor. 
9» 9-21. Connecting episode 
DIVISION 2. 
Bars 21-42. Second subject, in A flat (relative major). 
» * 42-49. Coda. 
DIVISION 3. 
Bars 49-102. Working out, or development. 
DIVISION 4. 
Bars 102-109. Return of first subject. 
» 109-120. Connecting episode. 
DIVISION 5 
Bars 120-141. Return of second subject, in F minor. 
Bar 141. Coda. 


This movement presents no serious difficulties to a careful and 
fairly advanced player. Let the first five notes of the opening 
theme trip lightly from the fingers ; mark the dotted crotchets, 
and play the notes of the triplets evenly and firmly. In the con- 
necting episode, where the triplets occur once in the bass and 


once in an inner part, take especial care with them. The second | 


subject is in marked contrast to the first, not so much in melodic 
construction but in the manner in which it is to be played. Let 
the principal phrase be given with breadth and decision, and 
observe that the s/orzando applies to the upper left-hand note as 
well as to the F flat in the right hand. The syncopated notes 
in the bass should be very strongly marked, but the cross 
accent must not interfere with the even flow of the run in the 
treble. Do not play the semibreve chords in the coda arpeggio, 
and give the effect of a slur by observing the favo mark on the 
following chord. In the working-out, the imitation of the second 
subject in the bass must receive due attention, as must also the 
sforsandes in the following bars. Note the playful way in which 
Beethoven returns to the first subject at bars 94-101. 

The adagio is very beautiful. It opens with a quiet theme, full 
of tenderness and grace, followed by a second subject of a rather 
more passionate character, and concludes with the re-appearance 
of the principal subject in an elaborated form. The chief thing 
to be observed in the performance of this movement is the 
phrasing, about which there should be no difficulty. At the com- 
mencement of the second subject in D minor, the thirds in the 
accompaniment require care. Be sure to lift the fingers from the 
notes as soon as the next are struck, and observe the semiquaver 
rests before each group. There are two other bars, 30 and 37, 
about which a word of caution may be given. In the triplets 
divided between the right and left hands, the first two notes be- 
long to the treble and the last two to the bass. See that the 
middle notes of each fall together. 

There is nothing in the Afinuet and 7rio which calls for remark 
except the passage of fourths in the right hand part of the trio, 
which should be very carefully fingered. 

The last movement, prestissimo, is full of “go.” The time- 
signature indicates aa breve time, which has two beats to a bar, 
with, of course, one accent. This movement is not a rondo, but 
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is in sonata or first movement form. An analysis will be inter. 
esting and helpful. 


DIVISION 1. 

Bars 1-9. First subject, in F minor. 

» 9-22. . Connecting episode. 
DIVISION 2. 

Bars 22-50. Second subject in C minor. 

» 50-58. Coda. 
DIVISION 3. 

Bars 59-138. Working-out ; introducing new coielidic 
DIVISION 4. 

Bars 138-146. Return of first subject. 

» 146-161. Connecting episode. 


DIVISION 5. 
mate 161-189. Return of second subject, in F minor. °¢ 
Bar 189. Coda. \ 


After the introductory triplets in the left hand, play the chords 


smartly and crisply, raising the hand between each and taking — 


care that the fingers strike their respective notes exactly together. 
There must be no arfeggio business here. Observe the first three 
chords are Piano, the second three forte, and soon. Letithe con- 
trast be strongly marked. In the 26th bar, when the triplets in 
the left hand cease, see that the bass quavers are all evenly played, 
a matter of some difficulty against the triplets in the treble. ’ 


The quiet episode in A flat major, which introduces the working-’ 
out, requires graceful treatment. Try those thirds in the bass * 
(bars 85, 86 and 101, 102) with the left hand alone, and see that ', 
they are perfectly smooth. Use the third and even the second 4 


finger freely in the /eguto octaves, and do not be tempted to play 
them loudly. The words sempre piano e dolce mean softly and 
sweetly always, and this direction holds good until another is 
given. When the first suggestion of the opening subject is heard, 
it must be only in a whisper. Presently, however, the theme re- 
appears with all its dashing brightness, and the movement ends 
as vigorously as it began. In the coda, make the left-hand chords 
ring out boldly against the brilliant a-feggzos of the treble. 


| OK 
An (infamous eirdf 
Appearance. 








it may be worth while to tell of an appearance which was 
decidedly in-famous. The incident of which I mean to 
speak occurred at a concert at which I had been asked to 
officiate as accompanist. On arriving at the concert-hall—which, 
by the way, was in connection with a charitable institution--I 


S O much has been written about famous first appearances that 


found, somewhat to my dismay, that I was expected, not only to — 


read at sight some thirty accompaniments (including encores), but— 
a thing that I was wholly unprepared for—I was also expected to 
play the company in with a “ Pianoforte Selection,” as the pro- 
gramme put it. That, of course, means simply providing a cover to 
the questionings of seat attendants—music: with an obbligato 
accompaniment for the noises created by the finding of places, the 
clearings of throats, the settling of wraps, and the thousand-and-one 
sounds made by those ill-bred pests of the concert-room, the late- 
comers. The pianoforte, which of course I had never played upon, 
was of the ten-and-six a month type, cheap and nasty ; and as | 
had seen it hauled over a long and roughly paved yard but a few 
minutes before which process, it will be seen later, had not materially 
benefited it,—I looked at it with something of horror, As I had 
long cultivated the habit of playing from memory, I was not other- 
wise dismayed at the prospect of playing without any preparation ; 
so with a furtive glance at the audience, in an attempt to gauge 
their degree of musical receptiveness, I seated myself at the vile 
music-chest and plunged boldly into Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody—the one with the famous octave movement. The first 
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two or three pages went well enough, and with every sign of 


apparent success, when the feeling crept over me that the Zone of ; 


the pianoforte was slowly and by most beautifully finished degrees 
becoming less and less. There was no disguising the fact, and 
before 1 had: got through more than the. first two pages of the 
famous octave section, it had, in spite of all my efforts at an in- 
crease of tone, diminished to almost half its former degree of 
loudness. I felt myself turning very red, and I managed to cast 
more than ‘one furtive glance at my audience, on whose faces a 
most profound look of astonishment was gradually settling down. 
Some of them seemed to wonder why I did not discontinue and 
have the wretched instrument examined ; but the same thought 
had passed through my mind, and I had rapidly come to the 
determination to go through to the grim and bitter end. At least 
I could show them that I knew my part, and if anything went 
wrong the fault was not on my side, but on that of those who will, 
from motives of economy, deal in shoddy goods. I will draw a 
veil over my sufferings .during the last few pages of that 
Rhapsody. Suffice it to say, that by the time I had reached the 
final chords, the musical tones of the instrument had wholly 
faded and lost themselves, Heaven only knows. where, while the 


rattling of wood and the impact of the hammers had increased 
to sucha degree of intensity that it resembled nothing so much 
as a number of persons performing on the castanets. By this 
time I was thoroughly demoralised, and, hastily jumping up, I 
made a bow to my very mystified audience, and said.: “ Excuse 
me, but J think there is something wrong with its inside,” 
opinion with which they decidedly seemed to agree. 

Well, as there was no one who understood the internal mechanism 
of the pianoforte, I was forced to return to the platform, and, in front 
of my audience, undress my pianoforte and examine its music- 
digesting apparatus. Ah! he was a dude, this piano! A lovely 
shirt front he possessed, and well set up tu make a show externally, 
but like, the dude, there was precious little else to boast of, Well, 
we, or rather I, examined him, and‘ what do you think I found ? 
Simply that the two little metal buttons which keep the mechan- 
ism in its place, had, through the rough jolting over the yard, 
slipped aside; and when I took out the front, all the inside nganty 
tumbled into my arms! 

I recovered my equanimity before the evening was over, but I 
never play Liszt’s Sixth without recalling that early and unfortu- 
nate incident, 
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ruary 15 atthe Metropolitan Opera House in a blaze of 

glory. The opera presented was Lohengrin, with Madame 

Nordica as Elsa ; Madame Mantelli as Ortrude ; Lohen- 
grin, Signor Cremonini ; the King, M. Plangon ; Frederick, Herr 
Kaschmann ; and the Herald, Signor de Vaschetti. -A German 
opera sung in Italian by an Italian opera company, consisting in 
this case of an American, an Italian, a Frenchman, and a German! 
Of such is the musical kingdom of New York. It is no wonder 
that American musicians receive so little encouragement from 
their own people ; and yet the greatest success attained by any 
one artist during the past season was won by an American, 
Madame Nordica, who originally came from the State of Maine. 
This honour has been accorded to her by the critics of all the 
great dailies, who, to be in keeping with musical matters here, are 
nearly all foreigners. The house was filled, it being a “ Popular 
Price” night, when the regular prices are supposed-to be cut in 
half. The success of these popular prices should justify the 
management in extending them still further to the public ; but as 
they are conducting opera for the sake of making money, and not 
for benevolent purposes, such a concession cannot be looked for. 

A story which comes from Boston concerning cheap opera is 
interesting. It gives promise of great reform in opera prices, and 
will probably compel the modern Italian operatic brigand to give 
cut rates in his demand for ransom. A new theatre was opened 
in Boston early last summer, in which the manager decided to give 
light operas at popular prices, 50 cents being charged for all seats 
on the first floor, and 25 cents for those in the two balconies. 
The business was good from the start, and the result is that now 
the house is literally sold out every week many days in advance 
for the evening performances, while for the matinées it is possible 
to get tickets only by applying at least two weeks in advance. 
The operas given are Martha, Bohemian Girl, Fra Diavolo, 
Chimes of Normandy, Mikado, Mascot, Olivette, and a few others. 
The success has been so great that the management have secured 
better singers, and are now giving Carmen, Faust, and J/ Trova- 
tore, while other classical operas are in course of preparation. 
Here is an object-lesson for any theatrical manager, even in cities 
of moderate ‘size, for Boston cannot boast over half a million souls. 

The papers, while giving much space to the close of the Italian 
opera, are also filled with accounts of the season of German opera, 
which is to begin March 2 at the Academy of Music. This 
famed playhouse, long noted as the home of opera in years past, 
has, since the building of the Metropolitan Opera House, lost 
its old-fashioned respectability, and has become the home of 


T: season of Italian Opera in New York closed on Feb- 


melodrama of the most pronounced realistic and lurid sort. The 
return of opera to the Academy will bring back a flood ot 
memories and anecdotes concerning the historic building. The 
displacement of the tank drama, racehorse drama, the acrobatic 
drama, and all such combinations which have been the attraction 
here for the past ten years, by the heroes of Wagner's operas, will 
be a most startling change, 

Mr. Seidl and a number of his fellow-musicians in the Philhar- 
monic have formed a society to be known as “The Metropolitan 
Permanent Orchestra.” Only members of the orchestra can be 
stockholders in the new organization. Over forty first-class 
musicians have already subscribed to the stock of the company, 
and many engagements have been made for the spring season in 
the large cities throughout the country. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas, the veteran conductor, is to bring his 
Chicago orchestra to New York and give a series of seven con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera House, beginning March 12 and 
concluding March 27. The programmes and soloists are already 
announced, and give high promise of success. This is the first 
time Mr. Thomas has appeared in New York, professionally, since 
he deserted the city some years ago, having been allureds away 
by the seductions of Chicago and the World’s Fair. His advent 


“is therefore awaited with some interest by the musical public. 


The Musurgia Society, one of the best male choruses in the 
city, gave their annual invitation concert on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 11, at Carnegie Music Hall. Mr. Frank Damrosch is the 
director of this society, and the singers have attained a degree ot 
perfection under him which is seldom met with. To vary the 
singing and break the monotony of the men’s voices, whose work 
was done @ capella, the society had the assistance of Miss Lilian 
Blauvelt, New York’s best local singer, and Mr. David Mannes. 
The choruses by the men were all done well, and it seems as if, with 
such material as Mr. Damrosch has here, that the society should 
attempt something more elaborate and pretentious than the com- 
paratively simple choruses which constituted the riumbers on the 
programme. 

Another local singer, Miss Fannie’ Hirsch, gave a song recital 
at Carnegie Hall, February 18, at which she had the assistance of 
the New York Ladies’ Trio, who rendered Saint Saéns’ trio in F 
major, and Godard’s trio, Op. 72. Miss Hirsch sang Elizabeth’s 
aria from Zannhduser with splendid dramatic ability, and her full, 
rich voice did justice to the aria. Ina trio of songs by Chopin 
and Schumann she showed that she possessed unusual talent as a 


“lied” singer. ie 
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——~_ Organ an 


More Amorican ‘Tyik English organist who went to America to try 
Bxperionoes. his Juck some years ago continues to record his ex- 
periences, Speaking generally of Church music in New York, the 
gentleman is struck in the first place by the large number of 
indifferent organs. The reeds in particular are very poor. There 
is nothing to come anywhere near Mr. Henry Willis’s work at 
home ; and as far as can be learned from organ-tuners who have 
been all over the country, there is not a reed on a ten-inch wind in 
the whole of the United States. Many organs have the Great 
enclosed in the swell-box ; one or two have a separate swell-box, 
which is somewhat less objectionable. Our friend saw one organ 
of three manuals and some thirty-six stops, which had only one 
composition pedal! Above the Swell keys were a set of ivory knobs 
labelled “ Gt. p.,” “Gt. mf,” “ Gt. f.”; same for Swell and Choir. 
When you wanted to change the stops, you touched the knob you 
wanted, and the stops flew in or out accordingly. As often as not, 
unfortunately, the thing did not work. Another organ had a touch 
so deep that the black keys sank below the level of the whites ! 
Like unto the organs are the majority of the organists. Good 
voluntaries are seldom heard, even in churches where, from the 
amount of salary paid, they might be expected. Our English 
organist heayd one gentleman who bears a deservedly high repu- 
tation, and who is in receipt of at least £400 a year, play “And 
with His stripes” without using the pedals until the three adagio 
bars at the end. Another essayed the overture to 7aunhiduser, 
the adequate rendering of which on the organ even Mr. Best con- 
sidered impossible with all the facilities of the St. George’s Hall 
organ at his disposal. Still another tried the first movement of 
Haydn's “ Clock” Symphony, with distressingly perceptible in- 
tervals between the forte and the piano passages. There are three 
churches in New York with female surpliced choirs. Some of 
the ladies are fat and forty, and look rather droll in the procession. 
On the whole, it seems that the English organist will do well to 
stay at home. He may have to work for small pay, but it is not 
likely, as in the New York case, that he will have to take to driving 
a ginger-beer waggon for want of better employment. 
+ * * bea 

Dr. Parryon People are often surprised at the limited amount of 
Organ Music. only first-rate organ music there is in existence. Dr. 
Parry shows how inevitable this is. The organ is too grand an 
instrument to be tractable. There is a good deal of romance 
about it, and long association with religion and religious art has 
cast a sort of glamour over its sounds, which enable people, up to 
a certain point, to make great effects with very simple means. It 
seems easy to produce very attractive results by extemporising); 
and, as Dr. Parry remarks, in a theatre an organ has almost 
always a very telling effect in a church scene of any kind. But 
when music comes to be written down, or taken away from the 
illusive conditions of a theatre, it is judged by everybody, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in a very different way. Then, nothing 
but what is worthy of the instrument will stand. To be that, it 
must rise to the very highest pitch of grandeur, dignity, and 
power. “Tuniness” for the organ may take in people for a little, 
but it cannot stand the test of time ; while the average show piece, 
such as modern marches and offertories and fantasias, made to 
display the misdirected abilities of organists at the expense of a 
noble instrument, are nothing less than ignoble and repulsive. 
The organ seems to be essentially the instrument for the accom- 
paniment or performance of religious music of a pure kind. Not 
that kind of religion that is fostered by trumpery kickshaws and 
tinsel and dressed-up dolls and every kind of theatrical trickery, 
which is only an external tickling of the senses, and has its part on 
the outer man —but that religion which lives in the innermost soul 
of man, and holds its place and exercises its influence in its 
deepest emotions. ™: 
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Samuel Wesley. Some interestirg extracts from unpublished lectures 

of Samuel Wesley have just been printed from the 
MSS. now in possession of his son, Mr. Glenn Wesley. The 
nephew of the founder of the Methodists had evidently no very 
high opinion of the ordinary Cathedral service music of his day. 
He says: “We find that the services in most frequent use are not 
such as are likely to inspire much respect for our church music 
among foreigners who visit us. The services generally ‘put up’ 
(this is the ‘technical choir term for appointed) are for the most 
part the shortest, easiest, and least valuable. Henry Purcell’s 
immortal service in B flat is very rarely performed at St. Paul's, 
at the Abbey, or at the Chapel Royal ; but the harmless chords of 
Messrs. King and Kent are in constant request all over England 
in the Cathedrals.” This is certainly severe; but it is to be 
feared that a good deal of the music sung in cathedrals at the 
present day would come equally under Wesley’s lash were he alive 
to hear it. The relation of clergy and organist was a question of 
Wesley’s time as it is of our own. Witness the following : “ Fre- 
quently the vicar or rector of a parish(who so far from being either 





a judge or a lover of music, considers it only an expensive noise) | 


assumes supreme authority over the arrangements of the organists, 
and exacts from him passive obedience and non-resistance. He 
often prescribes (and sometimes froscribes) the voluntaries, directs 
their style, and limits their duration, I know an instance of a 
minister peremptorily declaring that the organist should on no 
pretence whatever draw more than a certain number of stops ; and 
another where an organist of consummate judgment and of the 
highest celebrity was warned’ not to exceed one minute and a half 
in the length of his voluntary.” What a pity it is that no authority 
exists for regulating the length of the sermon ! ’ 
% % * * 

What do you think of the Cornish fisherman’s idea 
"of an organ as related by a correspondent of the 
Organist and Choirmaster? June, about 1870, at the picturesque 
village of St. Ives one fine morning a hencoop was washed ashgre. 
“ Whatever is thicey thing?” said a hardy fisherman. “I never 
zeed the likes of an avore.” His mate observed with conscious 
pride and alacrity : “Z know what tes; tes a argon, with the 
h’inside of ’en a waiished h’out.” Another story. In olden days, 
at the University Church, Cambridge, it was the clerk’s privilege 
to select and give out the Psalms to be sung by the congregation, 
amongst whom a goodly number of undergraduates were usually 
to be found ; judging by thé frequency of his choice, his favourite 
seemed to be part of the second psalm. This was always given 
out with great unction, thus: “ Let h’us sing to the praise and glory 
of GorD, part of the second psalm,”— 


Anecdote. 


‘* With restless and h’ungoverned rage, 
Why do the 'eathen storm ? 
Why in such rash h’attempts h'engage, 
H'as they can n’er perform?” 


Does the old clerk still live, and are the Psalms of David (New 
Version, according to Tate and Brady) still sung at Great St. 
Mary’s. 

* * * * 

“Maidstone” A somewhat unusual, though thoroughly deserved, 

Gilbert. honour was recently paid by the clergy, vestry, and 
choir of St. Thomas’s Church, Mamaronech, New York, to Dr. W. 
B. Gilbert, when a “Gilbert Service,’ composed entirely of his 
works, was given. Among the anthems were his “ It shall come to 
pass,” and “The Lord said that he would dwell,” the latter of 
which was composed for the consecration of St. Thomas's Church. 
Dr. Gilbert, who was born in Exeter, went to America in 1869, and 
has ever since held a leading position. among Church musicians 
here. He is known everywhere as the composer of the tune sung 


to “ Pleasant are Thy courts above.” ; 
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A Model Many musicians, ected players especially, will 


Cleric. 
Garnett, of the Brompton Oratory. © Father Gatnett was an enthu- 
siastic lover of music, and was very much liked by the musicians 
who came in contact with him at the Oratory orchestral services. 
A characteristic instance of his kindly disposition is related. One 
of his viola players, happening to meet him shortly after a service 
had taken place, for which this player had not been engaged, took 
the opportunity of expressing the hope that his services had not 
been dispensed with altogether. Father Garnett quickly assured 
him that was not so, and explained that the Mass played was 
Mozart’s First, in the score of which there was no viola part. He 


Accidentafe. 


learn with regret. of the death of the.Rev..Edmund . 
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"immediately realized what his sehen had siske for viola \ olin, 
and vowed he would never have that work put up again. And he 
kept his-word. * It is rather curious that music plays a part in the 
story of his secession from the Protestant Church, It is said that 
he was in the habit of spending his vacation in the neighbourhood 
of a Catholic Church in one of the Eastern Counties. A little boy 
used to pass through a wood on his way to Mass, singing as he 
went. This attracted Mr. Garnett’s attention, and on several 
occasions he concealed himself so as not * disturb the boy’s 
singing. Eventually he addressed the boy, and -asked if he had 
any'Catholic books he could lend him. A friendship between the 
two © sprang up which lasted ras cope Father Garnett’s lifetime. 
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NEW company is being floated to carry. on the work 
of the Virginal Practice Clavier Company. It is reported 
that 126 instruments have been sold or hired in England 
during the last six months. 

Mr. Manns has accepted the position of conductor for the forth- 
coming South Wales Musical Festival. The total strength of the 
choir will be about a thousand voices. 

Definite steps have now beetr taken towards raising a fund in 
response to the recent appeal made by Mr. W. Vincent Wallace, 
son of the composer of Marétana. 

Jean Lassalle, the celebrated singer, is now settled in the 
neighbourhood of Paris as a manufacturer of cement and. bricks ! 

It is said that Mons. Bruneau has received from Paul Dupon’, 
the Paris publisher, £4,000 for the Reguéem recently performed by 
the Bach Choir. Carrying on the traditions of French musical 
journalism, M. Bruneau is now the appointed critic of the Paris 
Figaro. Hector Berlioz was for many years employed in a similar 
capacity on Le Journal des Débats, and Adolphe Adam fulfilled 
the same office for L’Assemblie Nationale. \t will thus be seen 
that France is, in this matter at least, more civilized than England, 
where comparatively few musical critics have any very intimate 
acquaintance with music. 

The Guarantee Fund of the Bristol Festival has now consider- 
ably exceeded the fixed minimum of £4,000, and it has been 
decided to make every endeavour to increase it to £5,000. 

Madame Albani, referring to the various pitches, says she 
practises scales for about an hour early in the day in whatever 
pitch she has to sing later on. 

Sir A, C. Mackenzie has an opera ready upon an English 
subject—words by Mr, B. C. Stephenson—which will be heard 
shortly. 

The Orchestral Association hike started the Carrodys Scholar- 
ship Fund with a contribution of £21. 

The Final Examination for seventeen open free Scholarships 
took place recently at the Royal College of Music. The total 
number of candidates throughout the United Kingdom applying 
to attend the Preliminary Examination was 551. Of these, 45 
were disqualified on varigus grounds, 43 were absent from illness 
and other causes, and the remainder were examined by the 
Honorary Local Examiners at 78 centres on February, 5, and 
reduced to 170, Eight of these subsequently withdrew, and the 
remaining 162 were brought up for Final Examination at the 
College itself on the above dates. ‘ 

A capital concert was given recently in the Free Trade Hall by 
the pupils of Mr. James Batchelder. The hall was crowded, and 


the efforts of the performers were greatly appreciated. The chief 
feature of the programme was the performance by forty pupils on 
twenty pianofortes of Mendelssohn’s “ War March of the Priests,” 


Weber's “Invitation to the Waltz,” and Wagner’s March from 
Tannhiuser, 


A little boy ittan: his music-lesson was asked by his: teacher, 
“ \Vhat are pauses?” ‘ Things that grow on cat8,” was the quick 
response. 

Mr. Stead’s request for “hymns that. have helped me ” has natur- 
ally been caricatured. The following are among the suggestions : 
Dr. Jameson, “ Hold the fort, for I am coming”; Jabez Balfour, 
“There is a happy land, far, far away,” ; Alfred Austin, “ How 
welcome was the call” ; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, “ Shall we gather at 
the river?” On hearing the phrase, Mr. Labouchere is said-to have 
remarked, “ No Aém has helped me—only a her.” * 

Mr. Michael Santley, a son of the veteran baritone, has made 
his bow as a singer at the Empire Palace of Varieties. 

M. Saint-Siens is of once more to Egypt—and how much 
further? But for his partiality for sunny climes we might suspect 
him of starting for the North Pole. 

Mr. Frederic Griffith, the flautist, has in the press a volume 
entitled “ Notable Welsh*Musicians,” dealing with the artists of the 
Principality, whether composers, vocalists, instrumentalists, or 
conductors. The book, which will shortly be published by Mr. 
Francis Goodwen, 47, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., will be en- 
riched with nearly 100 portraits, in addition to biographical 
sketches, and will be prefaced by a critical survey of. the condition 
of music in Wales at the present moment, from the pen of the 
Editor. 

There are something like. thirty-five candidates for the vacarm 
Principalship of the Guildhall School of Music, all “ second-rates ” 
in the musical world, It is reported that one gentleman is armed 
with’a testimonial from the Marchioness of Salisbury, whose 
daughters he has instructed in music. This ought to ensure his 
appointment. 

A correspondent of a contemporary draws attention to the fact 
that the hands of great pianists have differed very much. Those 
of Rubinstein were broad and the fingers short, thick, and clumsy ; 
Liszt had elegant hands ; those of Paderewski are as beautifully 
formed as a woman’s; Emil Sauer's are beautifully formed, the 
fingers being long and of uniform thickness, Perhaps the most 
extraordinary hands on record were those of the Abbé Vogeler, 
the teacher of Weber and Meyerbeer, who could stretch two 
octaves. 

Amongst modern pianists the nearest approach to this extra- 
ordinary span is to be found in Siloti, who can stretch an octave 
and a half, or to be more accurate, from C to G sharp. This in 
a great measure explains the fact of his enormous technique, and 
the facility with which he can interpret works which to many 
other artists of the front rank are absolute impossibilities. 

The Music Committee of the Guildhall School of Music have 
recommended the Court of Common Council to advertise for a new 
Principal at a salary of £1,000a year. . This is £200 more than 
was paid to Sir Joseph Barnby when he first went.to the School in 
1892. 
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MILITARY BANDSMEN. 
To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 


Sir,— Having read with much interest an article in this month’s 
Magazine on “How Military Bandsmen are Trained,” I wish 
to call your attention to several points in which the writer is 
incorrect. For instance, bandmasters trained at Kneller Hall are 
warrant officers in the army, holding rank, and receiving pay 
as such ;—certainly not “ first-class sergeants.” 

Then, again, bandmasters do not receive £100 a year in addi- 
tion to their pay as warrant officers. £70 is the salary fixed by 
Government, which, by the way, need not come out of the 
“private purses of the officers,” as the’ Government allowance 
of £80 a year for the maintenance of the band establishment more 
than covers the bandmaster’s salary, while the percentage to 
the Band Fund from band engagements goes a long way towards 
purchasing whatever instruments may be required. 

Should a string band be kept in a regiment, naturally the 
expenses would be greater, but few regiments keep two bands 
going. 

1 shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly correct these 
errors in your next issue, for the benefit of those readers who 
depend solely on your paper for their information on these 
matters, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. E. KEELY, 

12, AVONDALE ROAD, HILLSBRO’, SHEFFIELD, 

March 10, 1896, 


A PLEA FOR THE CONCERTINA. 
To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 


Sik,—It was with pleasure that I read the letter with the above 
heading in your February issue. With the writer of that letter, 
I think it a pity that the much-despised concertina has not come 
more to the front. There is one peint, however, upon which I 
cannot agree with “Amateur.” He states that the concertina 
cannot take the place of stringed instruments. I could quite 
understand him saying that the concertina cannot supersede the 
violin, for 1 don’t suppose an instrument will ever be made that 
will do that; but I maintain that English concertinas fitted with 
bowing-valves can be most effectively used with, or in the place 
of, stringed instruments, and as a professional violinist I think 
I am capable of judging. These dowing-valves (which can be 
fitted to any instrument) were invented by a concertina player, 
and by their proper manipulation it is possible to obtain not 
only expression, but every effect that can be obtained by the 
various uses of the violin bow, #¢., /egato, staccato, earriee “fy 
tremolo, consecutive bowings, etc., etc. 

I well remember the time when I was first invited to hear the 
inventor perform, how I demurred and made excuses ; but after 
hearing him play Beethoven's Avreuf/zer Sonata I lost all prejudice 
against the concertina. 1 could never have believed that the phras- 
ing and various movements of the violin bow could have been 
so perfectly imitated. I then learnt the secret of these dowing- 
valves, and quickly discovered that it was by their aid alone 
that the bellows were placed under control, allowing the per- 
former to move them like a violin bow, and therefore obtaining 
what is known as the “attack of the bow.” No less an authority 
than Lady Hallé has pronounced the concertina to be as good as 
a violin when thus manipulated. Personally I was so much struck 
with the similarity of the two instruments, that I have frequently 
taken my violin, and played with the concertina such solos as 


Wieniawski’s Second Polonaise, and have no hesitation in saying. 


that if a slight ‘difference in tone is noticeable (owing to the 
concertina being of a more “reedy” quality), I defy any one to 
find the slightest difference in the phrasing and slurring, for 
the movements of the bow and bellows are identical both to the 
ear and eye. If “Amateur” obtained the New Method written 
by the inventor, in which these bowing-valves are exhaustively 
treated, he would, I am sure, see the matter in a very different 
light. This work is published by Messrs. Lachenal. It in- 
augurates a new era in concertina playing ; for with the exception 
of the fingering, the instrument is treated as if it were a violin, 
and the author strongly advises the pupil to play from violin music 
only, 

In conclusion, let me say that I hope ere long to see these 
concertinas in the string department of every orchestra, for whilst 
working with the violins in every conceivable way, they would 
so define the true intonation as to make their presence welcome 
to both instrumentalists and conductor. 

Yours, etc., 
’ PROFESSIONAL. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 


S1R,—I should like to make a few comments on “ A Plea for the 
Concertina,” which appears in your February issue. To begin with, 
though not widely known and but too seldom heard, the con- 
certina proper (edeophone or ola) is not a much-despised instru- 
ment to those who can distinguish between it and the mongrel 
instrument affected by the street-parading ’Arry. The proverb, 
“Give a dog a bad name,” etc., may well be applied to the case 
of the concertina. As to the recent change of name by the two 
principal makers, I am afraid the public will not accept or under- 
stand the names edeophone or zola, while what they see and hear 
is, to all intents and purposes, a concertina. 

We have without doubt some good players at the present time ; 
but there are not enough of them, and they are too seldom heard. 
In the hands of one of the players “ Amateur” mentions,—Signor 
Alsepti (a pupil of Regondi),—I consider the concertina still 
possesses those “almost unlimited” capabilities which your cor- 
respondent attributes to the proficiency of great performers of the 
past. Indeed, by his introduction of bowing-valves Signor Alsepti 
has enormously extended the existing capabilities of the con- 
certina, especially in playing violin music. As to “more ordinary 
performers,” they are in no worse case than the thousands of 
violinists whose best efforts come far below the performances of a 
Sarasate or Lady Hallé, for example. But no one despises the 
violin on that account. 

The claims put forth by “ Amateur” for the concertina as an 
orchestral substitute instrument seem to me just a trifle too far- 
reaching. Though I have, by way of experiment, played in one 
night first and second violin, flute, oboes, clarionet, bassoons, 
euphonium and ’cello parts on my baritone instrument, I have 
never contended, as “ Amateur” rashly does, that the tone qualities 
of all the above-named wind instruments were well reproduced. 
From my experience I have found that, alike for solo, orchestral, 
or drawing-rodm playing, the edeophone is emphatically the best 
instrument, while the zxola, from its subdued and muffled tone, is 
heard to greatest advantage in the drawing-room only, but is 
certainly not well adapted for platform use.. 

The concluding paragraph of “ Amateur’s” letter is somewhat 
vague and inconsequent. It is not quite clear what has been the 
cause of the concertina’s non-success, or what the “inevitable 
result” he mentions has been. It is an interesting commentary 
on “Amateur’s” word of warning, that not only does Signor 
Alsepti successfully play some of the best violin music, but Miss 
Edith Drake has a large proportion of the same in her repertory: 
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I hesitate to believe that “ Amateur ” - would forbid us to touch 
violin music at all; but if so, does he fully realize what the ac- 
ceptance of his warning would ‘cut us off from? His, prohibition 
would be the greater hardship, since by the use of bowing-valves 
a class of music js opened up to users of those invaluable adjuncts 
which has hitherto been practically a sealed book. I should like 
nothing better than to hear from one or two competent players 
who use those valves, with a view to demonstrating that the best 
string quartets, etc., ca# be played on the concertina, 

Yours, etc., 

J. A. BLACK. 


23, CLIFTON STREET, FINSBURY, E.C., 
February 18, 1896. 
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To the Editor yr the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 
NO “LOST CHORDS.” 

' DEAR. SjR,—We have seen in the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC a 
notice relative to our pianos, and think it only right, in connection 
with the same, that we should inform you that neither Herr Rosen- 
thal nor Mons. Paderewski have ever broken a string when using 
an Erard pianoforte. 





We are, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
S. & P. ERARD. 
[Of course not ; it was a harmless joke on the part of our late 
contributor.—EDITOR. } 
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ments. Moreover it takes in a range of sounds from a great 

depth to an extreme height. It is one of the leading instru- 

ments of the orchestra, and occupies a prominent position 
in military music. ‘It is divided into three registers, the first be- 
ginning at low E and ascending to B flat, the second beginning at 
Bf and ascending to Cf, the third beginning at C sharp and ascend- 
ing to the high CH, +The keys are counted upwards, like the lines 
of the stave. 

In playing the clarinet it is essential to place yourself in an easy 
attitude. The head should be held erect and the body upright, 
with the weight resting upon the left leg, the right leg being a 
little forward. The chest should be well expanded, and the arms 
should fall naturally along the sides, this being necessary to allow 
the player to bring out long and well-sustained tones. 

A word or two upon the mouthpiece and the reed, which are the 
most important parts of the instrument. Performers differ very 
much in their selection of reeds, some preferring them hard, others 
preferring them soft, while a greater portion prefer them medium. 
The part of the mouthpiece to which the reed is fixed is called the 
“lay.” It is a smooth surface and rounds off slightly to the top. 
The reed is fixed and regulated by the ligature tightly screwed up 
or loosened to suit the performer. 

It is most essential for the player to secure a correct ,position of 
the mouthpiece in the mouth. In so doing he must insert nearly 
half of it into the mouth. The reed being underneath, the lower 
lip should be a little drawn in so as to cover the teeth, the upper 
lip slightly pressed downwards to prevent the teeth from biting the 
mouthpiece and spoiling the quality of the tone. The mouthpiece 
being thus held by a light pressure of both lips, it prevents the air 
from escaping at the sides of the mouth ; the reed can then per- 
form its vibrations with all desirable facility. If, on the other hand, 
the mouthpiece is too tightly compressed, the reed has no longer 
any play ; the lips gradually become weak or tired, and only a poor 
and snuffling tone can be obtained. 

I should advise the student of the clarinet to study a good 
embouchure, which is the interpreter of our musical ideas. To 
attain this, he must possess the two essential elements of the finest 
embouchure, which are delicacy of tone and lightness of tongue. 

The sounds, and the manner in which they are obtained, are 
things which should be well studied. The sounds are produced 


] my opinion the clarinet is the sweetest of all wind instru- 


by the tongue, which sends the air into the instrument, and at the 
same time causes the reed to vibrate. To obtain a good sound we 
must take a sufficient quantity of air and force it into the instru- 
ment by a short stroke of the tongue. 

The finest tone which can be produced is that which combines 
sweetness with brightness, and as the clarinet possesses this advan- 
tage we ‘must take the: opportunity of preserving it by applying 
ourselves closely from the commencement to the production of 
sounds full and soft, and at the same time giving them both force 
and roundness. If the student wants to obtain a good quality of 
tone over the whole compass of the instrument, the practice of 
slurred scales and sustained notes will achieve the desired result. 

The fingering of the clarinet (upon which execution depends to 
such a great extent) is also a thing that should be well studied. 

During the past few years the clarinet has made rapid progress. 
There are in nearly every instance new passages of which the 
fingering cannot be determined by fixed rules, but nearly all of 
these fingerings depend upon the taste and ability of the artist. 
The most simple are, however, nearly always the best. The 
student should have a thorough knowledge of the fingering of 
all the scales, which should be one of the first studies for obtaining 
a correct and easy fingering. 

Pupils of nearly every instrument soon become tired of the 
exercises which are set before them week by week. They want to 
play easy tunes. This should be avoided as far as possible, as 
it only hinders instead of advancing the pupil’s progress. The 
student of the clarinet will do well to follow out the under-men- 
tioned rules if he desires to become master of his instrument. 
The time for practice should be four hours a day at least, 
divided as follows :—The first hour should be devoted to sustained 
sounds over the whole compass of the instrument; the second 
should be given up to scales in all the different keys, in order 
to acquire a knowledge of the fingering ; the third should be devoted 
to obtaining the various degrees of light and shade from Piano to 
Sorte and vice versa; the fourth to repeating the above studies, 
and also the practice of more difficult works for the instrument. 

If the student cannot devote the above-mentioned time, or if he 
can spare more, he will do well to lessen or increase the studies as 
the case may be, By so doing he will gain a thorough knowledge 
both of the fingering and the capabilities of the instrument. 

JAMES W. DRIFFIELD, 
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about Sir Joseph Barnby this month. Mr. Joseph Bennett 

of course leads off with an article on the deceased musi- 
cian, but there is less of interest in his remarks than in the re- 
miniscences in another part of the paper which I take to be from 
the pen of Mr. F. G. Edwards. Here we are told how Barnby 
got hold of Mr. Edward Lloyd for the famous choir which he then 
directed at St, Andrew’s, Wells Street. The Rev. Canon Hervey, 
now of Sandringham, then an undergraduate at Cambridge, used 
frequently to go to St. Andrew’s. He had often urged Barnby to 
visit him at Cambridge. At last Barnby went, and at a time 
when he was seeking a tenor for St. Andrew's. As the pair were 
walking in the College Court, Hervey said, “That man going 
along there is Lloyd, our tenor, of whom I: have often spoken to 
you. He is going to sing ‘If with all your hearts’ at King’s this 
afternoon.” Barnby went to King’s, and afterwards telegraphed to 
his vicar, Mr. Webb: “Lloyd very good. Shall I engage him ?” 
The reply came: “ Use your own discretion.” The result was 
that Lloyd came to London, and was engaged to sing at St. 
Andrew’s for three months on trial. Before the period of pro- 
bation had expired, Mr, Webb said to Barnby : “I don’t think so 
verf much of your friend Mr. Lloyd. Do you think we should 
keep him beyond the three months?” Barnby’s first organ 
appointment was at Mitcham Parish Church, where, strangely 
enough, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, like Barnby, in his teens, first offici- 
ated. Barnby lived at Westminster then and used to walk six 
miles to Mitcham and six miles back every Sunday. “I couldn’t 
afford to ride,” he said, “even if there had been any suitable 
conveyance,” 


N* URALLY the Musical Times has a great deal to say 


The Musical /Terald’s biography this month is concerned with 
Mr. Myles 13. Foster, the first musician who has been sent from 
England in a representative capacity to examine musical candi- 
dates throughout Australasia. The practice of the profession in 
Sydney and elsewhere is, we are told, to have teaching rooms 
over the shops of the music-sellers, In Melbourne a strange 
custom prevails of offering a sop to the gallery in operas by intro- 
ducing the latest popular airs from home or America, and Mr. 
Foster was “shocked” to hear of “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
being introduced into the church scene in Gounod’s Faust. Speak- 
ing of the answers he sometimes gets from candidates at examina- 
tions, Mr. Foster says he has been told that con express. means 
“ double the time —é¢., a very fast train, not a Parliamentary one.” 
Zenuto (abbrevated fen.) has been understood to mean “ play ten 
times.” Once he asked the meaning of con affeto of a girl with 
red hair and a nose, as Tennyson says, “tip tilted like the petal 
of a flower.” She replied in style as well as in language, “in an 
affected manner.” One candidate was asked the meaning of 
“Das Wohltemperirtes Clavier” of Bach, and replied, “ The 
good-tempered cavalier”! Another, playing the No. 1 Prelude 
in C from that book, remarked that it was “a little thing that /ook 
after a piece by Gounod.” His “ meditation” was of course re- 
‘ferred to in this compliment to Bach! After all, although these 
things raise a laugh, how very sad they are as evidences of 
ignorance and want of research. In his editorial notes Mr. 
‘Curwen shows some concern for the glut of singers in London. 
‘The state of matters is certainly deplorable enough. | Provincials, 
Americans, foreigners, all seek the hall-mark of a London reputa- 
‘tion at the outset of their careers wherever they may afterwards 
igo. The result is that concert-givers and agents are overwhelmed. 
The point at which talented singers were willing to sing for nothing 
thas long been passed. It is now quite usual for artists to pay 
for the chance of a hearing. The fee is disguised in an: under-’* 
taking that a certain number of tickets shall be purchased. And 


‘ 


things are even going farther than this. An offir was recently 
made by a concert-agent to two or three young artists to join two 
stars in a provincial concert-tour. But what were the terms? 
The stars were to have a fixed fee for each concert secured to 
them by agreement. Any profit or Joss beyond this was to be 
received or paid by the débutantes / 


The most interesting thing in the Record is Professor Prout’s 
article on the autograph of Bach’s “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” 
Part 2. It is a curious thing that while, according to Bach’s 
biographer, Dr. Philip Spitta, at least three autographs of the first 
part of this famous work are known to exist, he should state that 
not a single manuscript of the second part is to be found in Bach’s 
handwriting, with the solitary exception of an autograph of the 
Fugue in A flat which is in the Royal Library at Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Prout thinks it very characteristic of the neglect—rather 
perhaps we should say the contempt—with which English music 
is regarded in Germany that neither Spitta nor Kroll, who edited 
the magnificent edition of the “ Clavier” for the Bach Society in 
1866, appears to have taken the trouble to inquire whether any- 
thing was known of the autograph in this country. Had either 
of them done so, he might have learned that a copy of twenty out 
of the twenty-four preludes and fugues in Bach’s handwriting had 
been in London for more than thirty years. In the early part of 
the present century this priceless manuscript was in the posses- 
sion of Muzio Clementi, the pianist and composer. Clementi’s 
music was sold after his death in 1832 and the Bach MS. was 
bought by the late Mr. Emett on whose death again it was 
inherited by his daughter. Miss Emett was an intimate friend 
of the late Miss Eliza Wesley, the daughter of old Samuel Wesley, 
and for the last part of her life resided under the same roof with 
her. She died some few years ago, and before her death gave 
Miss Wesley the option of purchasing Bach’s MS. at the same 
price (£8) which her father had paid for it more than half a 
century before. To understand the—to us—ridiculously low price 
that the autograph had fetched at Clementi’s sale, it must be 
remembered that at that time Bach’s name was very little known 
in this country. Miss Wesley, it need hardly be said, gladly 
‘closed with the offer. She died last autumn, and generously be- 
queathed the precious MS. to the British Museum. ‘The present 
custodian of the MS. is her brother, Mr. Glenn Wesley, who has 
allowed Professor Prout to make a very careful examination of it 
before depositing it in its future resting-place. The results of this 
examination it is the Professor’s object to set forth in some detail 
in the Necord articles. 


The following anecdote from the Nonconjormist Musical Journal 
may be commended to the notice of all those concerned in a recent 
ridiculous libel case. Mrs. Billington and Miss Parke, two ladies 


‘whose names were well known fifty years ago, were engaged to 


sing at the same concert. Miss Parke threatened to give up the 
engagement if her name were printed in smaller type than Mrs. 
Billington’s. The concert-giver was thrown into such dire per- 
plexity that he had to seek relief from Mrs. Billington herself. 


“Dear me,” said the lady, “if that is the case, please print my 


name in the smadlest letter employed in the bill.” ‘The instruction 
was worthy of the finest singer of her day, and, as the narrator 
naively adds, “much Miss Parke gained by her corpulent type.” 


“There is another story of the same kind told in’ favour of Ciara 


Novello. I am glad to see a writer in the Journal protesting 
against the now too common cry of plagiarism in music. The 


- people who shout-“ stop thief” do not seem to understand that 
‘absolute originality, either in music or literature, has long since 


become an impossibility. The stock of man’s intellectual ideas is 
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linia his ideas, that is to say, on life and the relations of 
humanity to life and nature, the past and the future. Men cannot 
help saying over and over again the things that other men have 
said about life and death, and love and sorrow, and the sun, and 
the stars, and the woods. And so it is with music. The scale of 
sounds is limited; the variety of rhythm is not an indefinite 
variety. You cannot help falling into certain stock phrases of 
melody and bits of tune that have been used already, be you never 
so anxious to aim at originality. Quite recently some silly person 
has wasted both his own time and the world’s patience in an 
attempt to show that Mascagni has in his various operas borrawcd 
scraps of melody from certain French, German, and Italian scores, 
many of which, I feel pretty sure, Mascagni never set eyes on. 
It is not dread lest offenders yo unmasked that sets your petty 
little detective to work with his mole eyes, but dread lest his own 
skill in the business go unknown. 


The Orchestral Association Gaze//e has a warm piece of writing 
on the “slating” musical critic, apropos of the recent Sa/urday 
Review business. The existence of the habitual “ slater,” says our 
contemporary, is to be deplored for the reason that he ncedlessly 


worries and hampers our men of action. Artists are the miost. 


sensitive men in the world ; and every artist knows full well that 
the career he has chosen is a terribly up-hill one. He does not 
need to be daily worried by having everything he does, good or 
bad, picked to pieces and found fault with merely for the sake of 
fault-finding. ‘True artists are always glad to meet with finger- 
posts which point out the road to improvement. Instead of 
carping criticism they need all the encouragement possible to 
stimulate them to further and prolonged effort. If their work is 
bad, it dies soon and naturally, That in itself is sufficient punish- 
ment to a composer. The added bitterness of a scathing sarcastic 
criticism as a plaster to heal wounded feeling is a cruelty. This 
is all very true, But unfortunately the new journalism demands 
the “smart” man, and the “smart” man has a tendency to 
“slate.” ‘To praise would be beneath him. It requires a generous 
nuture and an impartial mind to praise another man’s doings, and 
the critic with these two attributes is not often met with. 


Herr Ehrenfecter has developed the scribbling mania to an 
alarming extent. He pops up everywhere and on all sorts of 
subjects. In the Afusical Opinion this month he fills out several 
columns under the heading of “First Attempts at Musical Com- 
position.” A ‘sore point with the young composer is not un- 
frequently the persistency with which his MSS. are returned by 
unsympathetic publishers. Is the publisher really always so 
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utterly blind t to the merits of a composition ; ? we the Herr. No 
doubt the publisher himself does not in any case profess to be a 
judge ; but then he» has behind his back a mysterious person — 
who:at all events ‘is. supposed to’ be competent—and his decision 
will zeal the fate ‘of your MS. It is true that manuscripts are 
sometimes refused which afterwards turn out a success ; but these 
are rare instances. More frequently it happens that a publisher 
buys a MS. which:proves a loss to him. A _ publisher's office is 
not a philanthropic or benevolent institution, least of all a nursery 
for the advancement of the musical art. Music’ publishing is a 
business like any other, and the man who embarks on it naturally 
does so with the object of working a profit, and with this object 
he buys and sells. < Bring him “goods” that dre likely to find a 
market, and you are pretty sure of duing business with him. But 
what does sell? Ah! go to'the houses of your friends and ac- 
quaintances, and let them show you the kind of music that they 
buy, and you will soon learn ‘There is much in the pathetic 
plaint of Messrs. Cocks, who write so despairingly of their efforts 
to publish artistic songs. Singers will not sing them unless paid 
to do so, and as the public do not buy these songs, publishers 
cannot afford to spend money in floating them. 


‘The Lute has given me infinite: amusement this month bya 
reference to the MAGAZINE oF Music, “whose very existence,” 
says the little oné, “we had not hitherto suspected.” . This is 
delightful as coming from a publisher’s monthly advertising sheet, 
which, judging from-my own experience, is given away gratis to 
the profession. 1 myself have had a copy of Zhe Lute sent to me 
every month, free gratis and for nothing, for some six or seven 
years. There is a well-known saying to the effect that not to 
know certain things is to argue yourself unknown. That seems 
to apply in a very special manner to our Mariborough Street 
friend. 


I find the following in 74e Musical Courier. ‘1 don’t know what 
it has got to do with. music, but—well, here you are : 

“The parson was bending over his desk hard at work on his next 
Sunday’s sermon. Presently his young wife bustled in with a glad 
smile on her face. She intended to give him a pleasant surprise. 
She succeeded, for it was her first appearance in bloomers. 

“What do you think of them?’ she asked gaily. ‘Are they 
on straight ??. ais 

“*T think, he said, observing a hiatus between the upper and 
nether garments and a general tendency to sag fore and aft, ‘that 
you have left undone the things that you ought to have done, and 
done those things that you ought not to have done,’” 


M. loamoureux and Rid OreRedtra. 
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tra is an event that will assuredly make memorable the 

musical season of 1896. M. Lamoureux himself is no 

stranger to London. His visits to us have been many, and 
On one of these (in 1881) he directed two orchestral concerts at 
St. James’s Halj, with such conspicuous success that those who 
interest themselves in such matters have often regretted that M. 
Lamoureux’s first season in London as a conductor should hitherto 
have remained without a successor. 

It was in this very year (1881) that M. Lamoureux founded the 
celebrated concerts which now rank as one of the chief musical 
attractions of Paris, and got together the famous orchestra which 
Londoners are to hear i in April for the first time. This orchestra 
Consists solely of players of the highest rank—every member being 
either the holder of a’ “first prize” from the Paris Conservatoire, 
or the occupant of an official musical post. By constantly playing 


T= first visit to England of the famous Lamoureux Orches- 


together under the same chief, these musicians have attained ‘a 
perfection of ensemble the like of which few continental orchestras 
can rival. Nothing need, however, be said in their praise ; for M. 
Lamoureux’s'concerts are so constantly noticed in the Paris news- 
columns of the London daily press that every amateur is ac- 


" quainted with the s/afus of his orchestra; and, indeed, we-may 


assume that a goodly number of London conceri-goers have made 
themselves personally acquainted with i its merits ome their: visits 
to the French capital. 

Charles Lamoureux was born at Bordeaux, Sennaiene’’ 21, 
1834, and began to study the violin under Beaudoin. His ‘pro- 
gress was so rapid, that we hear of him at the age of twelve play- 
ing in the orchestra of the Grarid ThéAtre in his native town. 
Two years later he migrated to Paris, became a pupil of Girard:at 
the Conservatoire, obtained a Premigr Prix in 1854, and played 
first violin in the orchestras of the Gymnase, the Grand Opéra 
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about Sir Joseph Barnby this month. Mr. Joseph Bennett 

of course leads off with an article on the deceased musi- 
cian, but there is less of interest in his remarks than in the re- 
miniscences in another part of the paper which I take to be from 
the pen of Mr. F. G. Edwards. Here we are told how Barnby 
got hold of Mr. Edward Lloyd for the famous choir which he then 
directed at St, Andrew’s, Wells Street. The Rev. Canon Hervey, 
now of Sandringham, then an undergraduate at Cambridge, used 
frequently to go to St. Andrew’s. He had often urged Barnby to 
visit him at Cambridge. At last Barnby went, and at a time 
when he was seeking a tenor for St. Andrew's. As the pair were 
walking in the College Court, Hervey said, “That man going 
along there is Lloyd, our tenor, of whom I: have often spoken to 
you. He is going to sing ‘If with all your hearts’ at King’s this 
afternoon.” Barnby went to King’s, and afterwards telegraphed to 
his vicar, Mr. Webb: “ Lloyd very good. Shall I engage him ?” 
The reply came: “ Use your own discretion,” The result was 
that Lloyd’ came to London, and was engaged to sing at St. 
Andrew’s for three months on trial. Before the period of pro- 
bation had expired, Mr. Webb said to Barnby : “I don’t think so 
very much of your friend Mr. Lloyd. Do you think we should 
keep him beyond the three months?”  Barnby’s first organ 
appointment was at Mitcham Parish Church, where, strangely 
cnough, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, like Barnby, in his teens, first offici- 
ated. Barnby lived at Westminster then and used to walk six 
miles to Mitcham and six miles back every Sunday. “I couldn’t 
afford to ride,” he said, “even if there had been any suitable 
conveyance,” 


NN tse the Musical Times has a great deal to say 


The Musical /Terald’s biography this month is concerned with 
Mr. Myles B. Foster, the first musician who has been sent from 
England in a representative capacity to examine musical candi- 
dates throughout Australasia. The practice of the profession in 
Sydney and elsewhere is, we are told, to have teaching rooms 
over the shops of the music-sellers, In Melbourne a strange 
custom prevails of offering a sop to the gallery in operas by intro- 
ducing the latest popular airs from home or America, and Mr. 
Foster was “shocked” to hear of “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
being introduced into the church scene in Gounod’s Faust. Speak- 
ing of the answers he sometimes gets from candidates at examina- 
tions, Mr, Foster says he has been told that com express. means 
“double the time —/e., a very fast train, not a Parliamentary one.” 
Tenuto (abbrevated fen.) has been understood to mean “ play ten 
times.” Once he asked the meaning of con afeto of a girl with 
red hair and a nose, as Tennyson says, “tip tilted like the petal 
of a flower.” She replied in style as well as in language, “in an 
affected manner.” One candidate was asked the meaning of 
“Das Wohltemperirtes Clavier” of Bach, and replied) “The 
wgood-tempered cavalier”! Another, playing the No. 1 Prelude 
in C from that book, remarked that it was “a little thing that /ook 
after a piece by Gounod.” His “ meditation” was of course re- 
‘ferred to in this compliment to Bach! After all, although these 
things raise a laugh, how very sad they are as evidences of 
ignorance and want of research. In his editorial notes Mr. 
‘Curwen shows some concern for the glut of singers in London. 
‘The state of matters is certainly deplorable enough. — Provincials, 
Americans, foreigners, all seek the hall-mark of a London reputa- 
‘tion at the outset of their careers wherever they may afterwards 
igo. The result is that concert-givers and agents are overwhelmed. 
The point at which talented singers were willing to sing for nothing 
thas long been passed. It is now quite usual-for artists to pay 
for the chance of a hearing. The fee is disguised in an‘ under-~ 
taking that a certain number of tickets shall be purchased. And 


{ 


things are even going farther than this. An off_r was recently 
made by a concert-agent to two or three young artists to join two 
stars in a provincial concert-tour. But what were the terms? 
The stars were to have a fixed fee for each concert secured to 
them by agreement. Any profit or /oss beyond this was to’ be 
received or paid by the débutantes ! 


The most interesting thing in the Record is Professor Prout’s, 


article on the autograph of Bach’s “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” 
Part 2. It is a curious thing that while, according to Bach’s 
biographer, Dr. Philip Spitta, at least three autographs of the first 
part of this famous work are known to exist, he should state that 
not a single manuscript of the second part is to be found in Bach’s 
handwriting, with the solitary exception of an autograph of the 
Fugue in A flat which is in the Royal Library at Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Prout thinks it very characteristic of the neglect—rather 
perhaps we should say the contempt—with which English music 
is regarded in Germany that neither Spitta nor Kroll, who edited 
the magnificent edition of the “Clavier” for the Bach Society in 
1866, appears to have taken the trouble to inquire whether any- 
thing was known of the autograph in this country. Had eitlier 
of them done so, he might have learned that a copy of twenty out 
of the twenty-four preludes and fugues in Bach’s handwriting had 
been in London for more than thirty years. In the early part of 
the present century this priceless manuscript was in the posses- 
sion of Muzio Clementi, the pianist and composer. Clementi’s 
music was sold after his death in 1832 and the Bach MS. was 
bought by the late Mr. Emett on whose death again it was 
inherited by his daughter. Miss Emett was an intimate friend 
of the late Miss Eliza Wesley, the daughter of old Samuel Wesley, 
and for the last part of her life resided under the same roof with 
her. She died some few years ago, and before her death gave 
Miss Wesley the option of purchasing Bach’s MS. at the same 
price (£8) which her father had paid for it more than half a 
century before. To understand the—to us—ridiculously low price 
that the autograph had fetched ‘at Clementi’s sale, it must be 
remembered that at that time Bach’s name was very little known 
in this country. Miss Wesley, it need hardly be said, gladly 
‘closed with the offer. She died last autumn, and generously be- 
queathed the precious MS. to the British Museum. The present 
custodian of the MS. is her brother, Mr. Glenn Wesley, who has 
allowed Professor Prout to make a very careful examination of it 


before depositing it in its future resting-place. The results of this 


examination it is the Professor’s object to set forth in some detail 
in the Aecord articles. 


The following anecdote from the Nonconjormtst Musical Journal 
may be commended to the notice of all those concerned in a recent 
ridiculous libel case. Mrs. Billington and Miss Parke, two ladies 
whose names were well known fifty years ago, were engaged to 
sing at the same concert. Miss Parke threatened to give up the 
engagement if her name were printed in smaller type than Mrs. 
Billington’s. The concert-giver was thrown into such dire per- 
plexity that he had to seek relief from Mrs. Billington lierself. 


“Dear me,” said the lady, “if that is the case, please print my 


name in the smad/est letter employed in the bill.” The instruction 
was worthy of the finest singer of her day, and, as the narrator 


‘naively adds, “much Miss Parke gained by her corpulent type.” 
“There is another story of the same kind told in’ favour of Clara 


Novello. I am glad to see a writer in the Journal protesting 
against the now too common cry of plagiarism in music. The 


~ people who shout-“ stop thief” do not seem to understand that 
absolute originality, either in music or literature, has long since 


become an impossibility. The stock of man’s intellectual ideas is 
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‘inh his a dbs, that is to say, on life wi the relations of 
humanity to life and nature, the past and the future. Men cannot 
help saying over and over again the things that other men have 
said about life and death, and love and sorrow, andthe sun, and 
the stars, and the woods. And so it is with music. The scale of 
sounds is limited; the variety of rhythm is not an indefinite 
variety. You “cannot help falling into certain stock phrases of 
melody and bits of tune that have been used already, be you never 
so anxious to aim at originality. Quite recently some silly person 
has wasted both his own time and the world’s patience in an 
attempt to show that Mascagni has in his various operas borrawed 
scraps of melody from certain French, German, and Italian scores, 
many of which, I feel pretty sure, Mascagni never set eyes on. 
It is not dread lest offenders go unmasked that sets your petty 
little detective to work with his mole eyes, but dread lest his own 
skill in the business go unknown. 


The Orchestral Association Guze//e has a warm piece of writing 
on the “slating” musical critic, apropos of the recent Salurday 
Review business. The existence of the habitual “ slater,” says our 
contemporary, is to be deplored for the reason that he ncedlessly 


worries and hampers our men of action, Artists are the most. 


sensitive men in the world ; and every artist knows full well that 
the career he has chosen is a terribly up-hill one. He does not 
need to be daily worried by having everything he does, good or 
bad, picked to pieces and found fault with merely for the sake of 
fault-finding. ‘True artists are. always glad to meet with finger- 
posts which point out the road to improvement. Instead of 
carping criticism they need all the encouragement possible to 
stimulate them to further and prolonged effort. If their work is 
bad, it dies soon and naturally. That in itself is sufficient punish- 
ment to a composer. The added bitterness of a scathing sarcastic 
criticism as a plaster to heal wounded feeling is a cruelty. This 
is all very true.| But unfortunately the new journalism demands 
the “smart” man, and the “smart” man has a tendency to 
“slate.” To praise would be beneath him. It requires a generous 
niture and an impartial mind to praise another man’s doings, and 
the critic with these two attributes is not often met with. 


Herr Ehrenfecter has developed the scribbling mania to an 
alarming extent. He pops up everywhere and on all sorts of 
subjects. In the Musical Opinion this month he fills out several 
columns under the heading of ‘‘ First Attempts at Musical Com- 
position.” A ‘sore point with the young composer is not un- 
frequently the persistency with which his MSS. are returned by 
unsympathetic publishers. Is the publisher really always so 


’ 
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+ aeteeli blind t to the merits of a ‘composition ? asks the Herr. No 
doubt the publisher himself does not in any case profess to be a 
judge ; but then he has behind his back a mysterious person — 
who’ at all events ‘is: supposed to’ be competent—and his decision 
will zeal the fate ‘of your MS. It is true that manuscripts are 
sometimes refused which afterwards turn out a success ; but these 
are rare instances. More frequently it happens that a: publisher 
buys a MS. which:proves a loss to him. A publisher's office is 
not a philanthropic or benevolent institution, least of all a nursery 
for the advancement of the musical art. Music’ publishing is a 
business like any other, and the man who embarks on it naturally 
does so with the objéct of working a profit, and with this object 
he buys and sells. ¢ Bring him “goods” that are likely to find a 
market, and you are’pretty sure of doing business with him. But 
what does sell? Ah! go tothe houses of your friends and ac- 
quaintances, and let them show you the kiyd of music that they 
buy, and you will soon learn ‘There is much in the pathetic 
plaint of Messrs. Cocks, who write so despairingly of their efforts 
to publish artistic songs. Singers will not sing them unless paid 
to do so, and as the public do not buy these songs, publishers 
cannot afford to spend money in floating them. 


The Lute has given me infinite amusement this month bya 
reference to the MAGAZINE oF Music, “ whose: very existence,” 
says the little one, “we had not hitherto “suspected. ” This is 
delightful as coming from a publisher’s monthly advertising shect, 
which, judging from.my own experience, is given away gratis to 
the profession. 1 myself have had a copy of 7#e Lute sent to me 
every month, free gratis and for nothing, for some six or seven 
years. There is a well-known’ saying to the effect that not to 
know certain things is to argue yourself unknown. That seems 
to apply in a iy special manner to our Marlborough Street 
friend. 


I find the following in 7he Musical Courier. ‘1 don’t know what 
it has got to do with: music, but—well, here you are : 

“ The parson was bending over his desk hard at work on his next 
Sunday’s sermon. Presently his young wife bustled in with a glad 
smile on her face. She intended to give him a pleasant surprise. 
She succeeded, for it was her first appearance in bloomers. 

“*What do you think of them ?? she asked gaily. ‘Are they 
on straight?) | aivs 

“I think, he said, observing a hiatus heveden the upper and 
nether garments anda general tendency to sag fore and aft, ‘that 
you have left undone the things that you ought to have done, and 
done those things that you ought not to have done.’” 


-—SVSooss SiIwwMIinse Soe — 


M. loamoureux and Rid ‘GreReatra. 


—_,.. 7 i— 


tra is an event that will assuredly make memorable the 

musical season of 1896. M. Lamoureux himself is no 

stranger to London. His visits to us have been many, and 
on one of these (in 1881) he directed two orchestral concerts at 
St. James’s Hall vith such conspicuous success that those who 
interest themselves in such matters have often regretted that M. 
Lamoureux's first season in London as a conductor should hitherto 
have remained without a successor. 

It was in this very year (1881) that M. Lamoureux founded the 
celebrated concerts which now rank as one of the chief musical 
attractions of Paris, and got together the famous orchestra which 
Londoners are to hear in April for the first time. ‘ This orchestra 
consists solely of players of the highest rank—every member being 
either the holder of a’ “first prize” from the Paris Conservatoire, 
Or the occupant of an official musical post. By constantly playing 


T= first visit to England of the famous Lamoureux Orches- 


together under the same chief, these musicians have attained ‘a 
perfection of ensemble the like of which few continental orchestras. 
can rival. Nothing need, however, be said in their praise ; for M. 
Lamoureux’s concerts are so constantly noticed in the Paris news- 
columns of the London daily press that every amateur is ac- 
quainted with the s’a/us of his orchestra; and, indeed, we may, 
assume that a goodly number of London concert-goers have made 
themselves personally acquainted with i its merits scat: their. visits 
to the French capital. - 

Charles Lamoureux was born at Bordeaux, September’ 21, 
1834, and began to study the violin under Keaudoin.’ His ‘pro- 
gress was so rapid, that we hear of him at the age of twelve play- 
ing in the orchestra of the Grand Théatre in his native town. 
‘Two years later he migrated to Paris, became a pupil of Girard at 
the Conservatoire, obtained a Premigr Prix in 1854, and. played 
first violin in the orchestras of the Gymnase, the Grand Opéra 
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about Sir Joseph Barnby this month. Mr. Joseph Bennett 

of course leads off with an article on the deceased musi- 
cian, but there is less of interest in his remarks than in the re- 
miniscences in another part of the paper which I take to be from 
the pen of Mr. F. G. Edwards. Here we are told how Barnby 
got hold of Mr. Edward Lloyd for the famous choir which he then 
directed at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. The Rev. Canon Hervey, 
now of Sandringham, then an undergraduate at Cambridge, used 
frequently to go to St. Andrew’s. He had often urged Barnby to 
visit him at Cambridge. At last Barnby went, and at a time 
when he was seeking a tenor for St. Andrew's. As the pair were 
walking in the College Court, Hervey said, “That. man going 
along there is Lloyd, our tenor, of whom I: have often spoken to 
you. He is going to sing ‘If with all your hearts’ at King’s this 
afternoon.” Barnby went to King’s, and afterwards telegraphed to 
his vicar, Mr. Webb: “Lloyd very good. Shall I engage him ?” 
The reply came: “ Use your own discretion.” The result was 
that Lloyd came to London, and was engaged to sing at St. 
Andrew’s for three months on trial. Before the period of pro- 
bation had expired, Mr. Webb said to Barnby : “I don’t think so 
very much of your friend Mr. Lloyd. Do you think we should 
keep him beyond the three months?” Barnby’s first organ 
appointment was at Mitcham Parish Church, where, strangely 
enough, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, like Barnby, in his teens, first offici- 
ated. Barnby lived at Westminster then and used to walk six 
miles to Mitcham and six miles back every Sunday. “I couldn’t 
afford to ride,” he said, “even if there had been any suitable 
conveyance.” 


NN esse the Musical Times has a great deal to say 


The Musical Herald’s biography this month is concerned with 
Mr. Myles 3. Foster, the first musician who has been sent from 
England in a representative capacity to examine musical candi- 
lates throughout Australasia. The practice of the profession in 
Sydney and elsewhere is, we are told, to have teaching rooms 
over the shops of the music-sellers, In Melbourne a strange 
custom prevails of offering a sop to the gallery in operas by intro- 
ducing the latest popular airs from home or America, and Mr. 
Foster was “shocked” to hear of “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
being introduced into the church scene in Gounod’s Faust. Speak- 
ing of the answers he sometimes gets from candidates at examina- 
tions, Mr, Foster says he has been told that com express. means 
“ double the time —/., a very fast train, not a Parliamentary one.” 
Tenuto (abbrevated fen.) has been understood to mean “ play ten 
times.” Once he asked the meaning of con aféto of a girl with 
red hair and a nose, as Tennyson says, “tip tilted like the petal 
of a flower.” She replied in style as well as in language, “in an 
affected manner.” One candidate was asked the meaning of 
“Das Wohltemperirtes Clavier” of Bach, and replied) “ The 
ood-tempered cavalier”! Another, playing the No. 1 Prelude 
in C from that book, remarked that it was “a little thing that /ook 
after a piece by Gounod.” His “ meditation” was of course re- 
‘ferred to in this compliment to Bach! After all, although these 
things raise a laugh, how very sad they are as evidences of 
ignorance and want of research. In his editorial notes Mr. 
‘Curwen shows some concern for the glut of singers in London. 
‘The state of matters is certainly deplorable enough. — Provincials, 
Americans, foreigners, all seek the hall-mark of a London reputa- 
‘tion at the outset of their careers wherever they may afterwards 
igo. The result is that concert-givers and agents are overwhelmed. 
The point at which talented singers were willing to sing for nothing 
thas long been passed. It is now quite usual-for artists to pay 


for the chance of a hearing. The fee is disguised in an‘ under-~ 


taking that a certain number of tickets shall be purchased. And 


things are even going farther than this. An offr was recently 
made by a concert-agent to two or three young artists to join two 
stars in a provincial concert-tour. But what were the terms? 
The stars were to have a fixed fee for each concert secured to 
them by agreement. Any profit or Joss beyond this was to be 
received or paid by the débulantes / 


The most interesting thing in the Record is Professor Prout’s, 


article on the autograph of Bach’s “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” 
Part’ 2. It is a curious thing that while, according to Bach’s 
biographer, Dr. Philip Spitta, at least three autographs of the first 
part of this famous work are known to exist, he should state that 
not a single manuscript of the second part is to be found in Bach’s 
handwriting, with the solitary exception of an autograph of the 
Fugue in A flat which is in the Royal Library at Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Prout thinks it very characteristic of the neglect—rather 
perhaps we should say the contempt—with which English music 
is regarded in Germany that neither Spitta nor Kroll, who edited 
the magnificent edition of the “ Clavier” for the Bach Society in 
1866, appears to have taken the trouble to inquire whether any- 
thing was known of the autograph in this country. Had either 
of them done so, he might have learned that a copy of twenty out 
of the twenty-four preludes and fugues in Bach’s handwriting had 
been in London for more than thirty years. In the early part of 
the present century this priceless manuscript was in the posses- 
sion of Muzio Clementi, the pianist and composer. Clementi’s 
music was sold after his death in 1832 and the Bach MS. was 
bought by the late Mr. Emett on whose death again it was 
inherited by his daughter. Miss Emett was an intimate friend 
of the late Miss Eliza Wesley, the daughter of old Samuel Wesley, 
and for the last part of her life ‘resided under the same roof with 
her. She died some few years ago, and before her death gave 
Miss Wesley the option of purchasing Bach’s MS. at the same 
price (£8) which her father had paid for it more than half a 
century before. To understand the—to us—ridiculously low price 
that the autograph had fetched at Clementi’s sale, it must be 
remembered that at that time Bach’s name was very little known 
in this country. Miss Wesley, it need hardly be said, gladly 
closed with the offer. She died last autumn, and generously be- 
queathed the precious MS. to the British Museum. The present 
custodian of the MS. is her brother, Mr. Glenn Wesley, who has 
allowed Professor Prout to make a very careful examination of it 


before depositing it in its future resting-place. The results of this 


examination it is the Professor’s object to set forth in some detail 
in the Aecord articles. 


The following anecdote from the Nonconyormist Musical Journal 
may be commended to the notice of all those concerned in a recent 
ridiculous libel case. Mrs. Billington and Miss Parke, two ladies 


whose names were well known fifty years ago, were engaged to 


sing at the same concert. Miss Parke threatened to give up the 
engagement if her name were printed in smaller type than Mrs. 
Billington’s. The concert-giver was thrown into such dire per- 
plexity that he had to seek relief from Mrs. Billington lierself. 


“Dear me,” said the lady, “if that is the case, please print my 


name in the smadlest letter employed in the bill.” “The instruction 


was worthy of the finest singer of her day, and, as the narrator 


naively adds, “much Miss Parke gained by her corpulent type.” 


“There is another story of the same kind told in’ favour of Clara 


Novello. 1 am glad to see a writer in the Journal protesting 
against the now too common cry of plagiarism in music. The 


~ people who: shout-“ stop thief” do not seem to understand that 
absolute originality, either in music or literature, has long since 


become an impossibility. The stock of man’s intellectual ideas is 
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‘inna his ideas, that is to say, on life “ad the ies of 
humanity to life and nature, the past and the future. Men cannot 
help saying over and over again the things that other men have 
said about life and death, and love and sorrow, and. the sun, and 
the stars, and the woods. And so it is with music. The scale of 
sounds is limited; the variety of rhythm is not an indefinite 
variety. You“cannot help falling into certain stock phrases of 
melody and bits of tune that have been used already, be you never 
so anxious to aim at originality. Quite recently some silly person 
has wasted both his own time and the world’s patience in an 
attempt to show that Mascagni has in his various operas borrowed 
scraps of melody from certain French, German, and Italian scores, 
many of which, I feel pretty sure, Mascagni never set eyes on. 
It is not dread lest offenders yo unmasked that sets your petty 
little detective to work with his mole eyes, but dread lest his own 
skill in the business go unknown, 


The Orchestral Association Gaze//e has a warm piece of writing 
on the “slating” musical critic, afropos of the recent Salurday 
Review business. The existence of the habitual “ slater,” says our 
contemporary, is to be deplored for the reason that he ncedlessly 


worries and hampers our men of action. Artists are the most. 


sensitive men in the world ; and every artist knows full well that 
the career he has chosen is a terribly up-hill one. He does not 
need to be daily worried by having everything he does, good or 
bad, picked to pieces and found fault with merely for the sake of 
fault-finding. ‘True artists are. always glad to meet with finger- 
posts which point out the road to improvement. Instead of 
carping criticism they need all the encouragement possible to 
stimulate them to further and prolonged effort. If their work is 
bad, it dies soon and naturally. That in itself is sufficient punish- 
ment toa composer. The added bitterness of a scathing sarcastic 
criticism as a plaster to heal wounded feeling is a cruelty. This 
is all very true.) But unfortunately the new journalism demands 
the “smart” man, and the “smart” man has a tendency to 
“slate.” To praise would be beneath him. It requires a generous 
nature and an impartial mind to praise another man’s doings, and 
the critic with these two attributes is not often met with. 


Herr Ehrenfecter has developed the scribbling mania to an 
alarming extent. He pops up everywhere and on all sorts of 
subjects. In the AZusical Opinion this month he fills out several 
columns under the heading of ‘First Attempts at Musical Com- 
position.” A ‘sore point with the young composer is not un- 
frequently the persistency with which his MSS. are returned by 
unsympathetic publishers. Is the publisher really always so 
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utterly blind ¢ to the merits of a composition ? ios the Herr. No 
doubt the publisher himself does not in any case profess to be a 
judge ; but then hehas behind his back a mysterious person— 
whoat all events ‘is: supposed to’ be competent—and his decision 
will zeal the fate ‘of your MS. It is true that manuscripts are 
sometimes refused which afterwards turn out a success ; but these 
are rare instances. More frequently it happens that a: publisher 
buys a MS. which:proves a loss to him. A publisher's office is 
not a philanthropic or benevolent institution, least of all a nursety 
for the advancement of the musical art. Music’ publishing is a 
business like any other, and the man who embarks on it naturally 
does so with the object of working a profit, and with this object 
he buys and sells. ¢ Bring him “goods” that are likely to find a 
market, and you are pretty sure of doing business with him. But 
what does sell? Ah! go tothe houses of your friends and ac- 
quaintances, and let them show you the kind of music that they 
buy, and you will soon learn ‘There is much in the pathetic 
plaint of Messrs. Cocks, who write so despairingly of their efforts 
to publish artistic songs. Singers will not sing them unless paid 
to do so, and as the public do not buy these songs, publishers 
cannot afford to spend money in Seating them. ; 


The Lute has given me infinite: amusement this month bya 
reference to the MAGAZINE oF Music, “ whose very existence,” 
says the little one, “we had not hitherto “suspected.” . This is 
delightful as coming from a publisher’s monthly advertising shect, 
which, judging from-my own experience, is given away gratis to 
the profession. 1 myself have had a copy of Zhe Luée sent to me 
every month, free gratis and for nothing, for some six or seven 
years, There is a well-known’ saying to the effect that not to 
know certain things is to argue yourself unknown. That seems 
to apply in a very ‘special manner to our Marlborough Street 
friend. 


I find the following in 7he Musical Courier. ‘1 don’t know what 
it has got to do with. music, but—well, here you are : 

“ The parson was bending over his desk hard at work on his next 
Sunday’s sermon. Presently his young wife bustled in with a glad 
smile on her face. She intended to give him a pleasant surprise. 
She succeeded, for it was her first appearance in bloomers. 

“*What do you think of them?? she asked gaily. ‘ Are they 
on straight ?? 

“¢1 think,’ he said, observing a hiatus ‘heewden the upper and 
nether garments and a general tendency to sag fore and aft, ‘that 
you have left undone the things that you ought to have done, and 
done those things that you ought not to have done.’” 
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tra is an event that will assuredly make memorable the 

musical season of 1896. M. Lamoureux himself is no 

stranger to London. His visits to us have been many, and 
on one of these (in 1881) he directed two orchestral concerts at 
St. James’s Hall yith such conspicuous success that those who 
interest themselves in such matters have often regretted that M. 
Lamoureux's first season in London as a conductor should hitherto 
have remained without a successor. 

It was in this very year (1881) that M. Lamoureux founded the 
celebrated concerts which now rank as one of the chief musical 
attractions of Paris, and got together the famous orchestra which 
Londoners are to hear in April for the first time. This orchestra 
consists solely of players of the highest rank—every member being 
either the holder of a‘ “first prize” from the Paris Conservatoire, 
or the occupant of an official musical post. By constantly playing 


T= first visit to England of the famous Lamoureux Orches- 


& 4 
together under the same chief, these musicians have attained ‘a 
perfection of ensemble the like of which few continental orchestras. 
can rival. Nothing need, however, be said in their praise ; for M. 
Lamoureux’ s'concerts are so constantly noticed in the Paris news- 
columns of the London daily press that every amateur is ac- 
quainted with the s/a/us of his orchestra; and, indeed, we may. 
assume that a goodly number of London concert-goers have made 
themselves personally acquainted awieh'f its merits nn their. visits 
to the French capital. 

Charles Lamoureux was born at Bordeaux, Sepiceiisier' 21, 
1834, and began to study the violin under Beaudoin.’ His ‘pro- 
gress was so rapid, that we hear of him at the age of twelve play- 
ing in the orchestra of the ‘Grand ThéAtre in his native town. 
Two years Jater he migrated to Paris, became a ‘pupil’ of Girard-at 
the Conservatoire, obtained a Premigr Prix in 1854, and played 
first violin in the orchestras of the Gymnase, the Grand Opéra 
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and the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. In 1860 he 


founded a chamber-music society, and introduced many works un- 
known to the French public—among them the sextets of Brahms. 
His travels in England and Germany having inspired him with 
an admiration for the great choral works of Bach, Handel, and 
Mendelssohn, he conceived the idea of establishing a French 
society on the model of our own Sacred Harmgnic, and by his 
indomitable energy succeeded in founding the Société de l’Har- 
monie Sacrée, with which he gave enormously successful per- 
formances of the Messiah, Judas Maccabaus, the Matthew Passion, 
and other works, in 1873-4~5. In 1876 he was appointed chef 
d’orchestre at the Opéra Comique, and at the close of the year 
following accepted the post of conductor at the Grand Opera. A 
disagreement between himself and the director, M. Vaucorbeil, as 
to the /empo of a movement in Don Juan, led M. Lamoureux to 
resign, and a year or two later he started the concerts now identi- 
fied with his name. 

As may be gathered from the facts stated above, the great 
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French conductor is vintonaite catholic i in the matter wah taste, and 
he has accordingly always made it a point to introduce to his 
countrymen works that, for various reasons, were unknown to 
them. It is mainly to him that the enormous popularity of Wag- 
ner’s music in France at the present day is due. His fight on be- 
half of the Bayreuth master was a somewhat tough and protracted 
one, but his victory was brilliant. The riot got up in 1887, on the 
occasion of M, Lamoureux’s production for the first time in Paris 
of Lohengrin, will be fresh in every one’s recollection. Several 
letters threatening him with death if he persisted in producing 
Wagner’s opera having been received, it is recorded that M. 
Lamoureux conducted that now memorable performance with a 
revolver in the pocket of his dress-coat. It is worthy of note 
that the price of stalls on that evening rose to 500 francs (£20) 
each. 

The orchestra which M. Lamoureux brings with him numbers a 
hundred players. The concerts will be given in Queen’s Hall, on 
April 13, 16, and 18. 
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FE have pleasure in placing before our readers a synopsis of the 

musical season. From the last week in September, when 

Messrs, Pye and Loseby ‘‘ set the ball a-rolling,” until the end 

of March, concerts, orchestral and ballad and choral ; recitals, 

pianoforte and violin and organ ; and musical lectures have followed each 
other in quick succession. 

Chief among the work done stand out Messrs, Paterson, Sons, & Co.— 
four orchestral concerts. These concerts appeal to the more cultured in 
things artistic, and so one is not very surprised to find that a loss of nearly 
£200 is Dundee’s reply to Messrs, Paterson’s effort. Our musical public 
are as yet in their infancy as to the appreciation of orchestral music. ‘The 
programmes included Beethoven’s Sixth and Seventh Symphonies, also 
Sinding in D minor ; overtures to Leonora, No. 3, Tannhduser, die Ver- 
haufte Braut, and The Magic Flute, and many varied compositions both 
old and new. 

The Choral Union performed Costa’s dreary Naaman, and Barratt’s 
Death of Cuthullen, Messrs. Harrison, of Birmingham, gave four bal- 
lad concerts, at which many excellent artists appeared. Ballad concerts 
by parties, headed by Madame Albani and Miss Palliser, also took place. 
Piano recitals by De Greef, Stavenhagen, Fanny Davies, Berthe Marx and 
W. J. W. Jackson, have been well attended, Sarasate appeared in con- 
junction with Madame Goldschmidt, giving a recital that was much en- 
joyed by the very small audience present. Organ recitals have been given 


by Dr. Peace, of Glasgow ; Dr. Turpin, of London ; and W, J. W. Jack- 
son, of Dundee. 

We now turn our attention to purely local efforts. 

The Dundee Society of Musicians have held monthly meetings. The 
first consisted of a deeply interesting lecture delivered by Dr. Bridge on 
‘‘ Shakespeare and the music of his time” ; while others have been—a 
recital of Brahms’ music ; a lecture on ‘‘The Classic and Romantic in 
Art,” by Herr Gaertner ; a chamber-music (wind instruments) concert, 
at which Mr. David Stephen’s Quintet was produced (see MAGAZINE OF 
Music September number). Mr. S. Fraser-Harris delivered four musi- 
cal lectures during October and November on ‘‘ Bach,” ‘* Mozart,” ‘‘ Beet- 
hoven,” and ‘‘ Wagner.” These were repeated in Perth during January. 

The Parish Church Choral Association have performed Handel's Jfes- 
siah, parts I, and II. and Mendelssohn’s Hymu of Praise. <A series of 
orchestral concerts on Sunday evenings has been held during the past 
three months, but do not call for special mention. The ‘‘ Scottish Musi- 
cal Society” gave their annual concert in February, the feature of the 
evening being the production of a new Scottish Fantasia No. 2 by the 
Society’s gifted conductor, Mr. David Stephen. 

Several light opera companies have visited the town, including D’Oyly 
Carte’s Company, who played some seven or eight of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s works. \Vhat we want now is a visit from the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. Our CORRESPONDENT, 
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E have had rather a good time ot it, musically, here lately. 
Following the pantomime at the Theatre we had | at the same 
place a really very excellent week’s performance of Audran’s 
tuneful opera, La Mascotte, The parts were taken by amateurs, 

mostly those who gave such a capital representation of O/ivetfe last year, 
both efforts being in aid of local charitable and other institutions, amongst 
the latter being the Western Counties Musical Association, which has of 
late got into troubled waters. The performance drew crowded: houses, 
and a good sum was realized towards the object in view. Everything 
**went” admirably ; the singing of Miss Q. Platt as the Mascotte evoked 
warm commendation, and she was ably supported by Mr. Luke and Mr. 
W. C. Richards, who specially distinguished themselves, Mr. D. J. 

Wood, Mus. Bac. (cathedral organist, and conductor of the Western 
Counties Musical Association), conducted. 

After this, we had a visit from Mr. Valentine Smith and his opera 
company. The works produced were some of the old and well-worn 
favourites, Avng for a Day coming as a variation. The company were 
fairly well supported. 

Next, under the auspices of Mrs. D. Smith, music-seller, we had a 
visit from Herr Stavenhagen, who gave a pianoforte recital of great merit 
and success, The programme included Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E minor, 
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Beethoven’s variations in C minor, and various numbers by Chopin, 
Liszt, Schumann, Schubert, etc. It is needless to add that all were 
treated in a thoroughly artistic manner, the approval of the audience 
being such that Herr Stavenhagen was recalled after nearly ever 
number by the well-filled room. 

The annual concert by amateurs in aid of the Mayor’s Poor-box was 
another success, musically and financially. The usual dance which 
followed was a climax to a most pleasant evening. 

The first visit of Miss Ciara Butt to Exeter was a memorable one. She’ 
was accompanied by a concert party comprising Miss Maggy Purvis, 
soprano; Mr. George Aspinall, tenor ; Mr. Franggon Davies, baritone ; 
and. MM. Wolf, Hollman, and Bisaccia, instrumentalists. It had been 
announced that Miss Butt was the possessor of ‘‘ the voice of the century.” 
Great expectations were consequently raised, and even these were ¢x- 
ceeded. Miss Butt has a magnificent contralto voice ; but those who are 
old enough to remember some of the distinguished contraltos of the last 
forty or fifty years will have their own opinions as to Miss Butt’s being ~ 
** the voice of the century.” - This may be said at the same time without 
any detraction from her wonderful gifts, What may be certainly said 
is that probably, no artiste of modern times has made her aout in public 
with a greater prospect of more quickly rising to the very top of the 
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profession, The afternoon concert had quite an unexpected development. 
Miss Butt was down for a heavy share in the work—no less than four 
solos.. The audience, however, were so delighted with her singing— 
being unusually demonstrative for an afternoon audience—that they 
would have had even this number doubled if they could. have had their 
way. Of course the heavy strain told upon Miss Butt, who had been un- 
well throughout the afternoon, and had changed places with Mr. Davies in 
order to be thé better able to fulfil her task. Her last number was Gounod's 
“‘Glory to Thee, my God, this night.” She had only sung three or four 
bars, however, when she faltered, and it was. seen that she was .ill.. She 
was completely overcome, and had she not clutched the back.of ‘the chair 
of the accompanist, she would have fallen in a faint. She was assisted 


off, and much. sympathy was expressed for her, and regret that she should 
have broken down in what was to have been her supreme effort. Through- 
out the concert encores were very numerous, but many of them could not 
be responded to for reasons of time. In the evening there was again a 
large audience. Miss Butt—who had by that time quite recovered—was 
greeted with hearty applause. Her chief number was Cowen’s fine 
“Light in darkness,” than ‘her rendering of which nothing could have 
been finer. She was enthusiastically encored, but simply bowed her 
acknowledgments. All the other numbers, both vocal and instrumental, 
were splendidly rendered, and the.concert was a huge success. 

In addition to the above, there have been quite a number of lesser 
musical events which there is not space now to refer to. Ww. Cc, 





INCE the finish of the Scottish Orchestra series, the only event of 
S great importance has been the advent of Stavenhagen (under 
Messrs. Paterson’s management). 

He gave a recital to a crowded hall in the Queen’s Rooms on 

February 27, and had a most enthusiastic reception. He played, amongst 

others, the thirty-two variations in C minor (Beethoven) ; also Schumann’s 

Fantasia in C major, minor pieces from Scarlatti and Mendelssohn, and 
Schubert’s Zr/ Konig, transcribed by Liszt. 

The last of the Harrison Subscription Ballad Concerts was given in St. 
Andrew’s Hall on March 4. 

Misses Macintyre, Thudichum, and Clara Butt; with the Meister Glee 
Singers and Mr. Saunders as solo violinist, sustained the programme, 
which was much of the usual kind associated with these concerts, though 
Miss Macintyre’s selection of Allitsen’s ‘Song of Thanksgiving” and 
Some’s “ Mia Piccirella ” gave some variety to a hackneyed programme. 

There is to be an extra concert in April, at which. Madame Patti will 
iappear, and make amends for disappointment early in the season through 
indisposition. 

The Atheneum pupils, following the successes of former years, produced 
the comic opera, La Fille de Madame Angot. The sparkling French 
music seemed congenial to the singers, and a great success has been the 
result. The opera was given every evening for a week to crowded 
houses, also a matinée on the Saturday afternoon. Productions of this 
sort make the School of Music popular with the public, and we under- 
stand the number on the roll is still increasing, and now numbers little 
short of 1,600. The work was produced under the immediate direction of 
Principal Macbeth, who had also an efficient orchestra of about 40 
performers, 

The Scottish Orchestra Company, before committing themselves to 
another season of concerts, have issued a circular to subscribers and the 
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public lamenting the losses which have been made in the last two years, 
and asking for an indication of the support likely to be given before pro- 
ceeding with next season’s arrangements. This circular has drawn out an 
amount of correspondence in our newspapers ; sides have been taken ; and 


- the old ground of disputation gone over.again. .The supporters of the old 


régime which Mr, August Manns directed, retort with ‘‘I told you so,” 
and insist that their misgivings as to Glasgow and the district being able 
to support a season of six months of orchestrat music (two concerts a week) 
have been verified, and that thousands upon thousands of pounds have 
been lost to no good purpose. The supporters of the company try to 
justify their position, and insist that the musical public have been educated 
to a higher appreciation of really good performances of symphonic and 
modern composition not to be got under the original combination, which 
they describe as being only part .of a side show at the Crystal Palace, 
London. The truth will be found in the mean of the question in dispute. 

Mr. Manns and his forces certainly led the way, and did good work. 
The new combination has .produced more ‘variety in programmes and 
introduced to us conductors in Messrs. Henschel and Kes, who possess 
distinct individuality and ability, and the length of the season is certain 
to have had an educative influence on those who frequented the per- 
formances. But it is unfortunate so much money has been lost in a good 
cause, The intentions’ of the promoters of the Company were genuine, 
and not antagonistic to the previously, existing scheme; the fault lay in 
the length of the season and the expenses of management. £2,000 
(season of six months) is reported as the amount paid to the conductor, the 
poor players only getting the usual rate, and to whom we are indebted for 
the real excellence of the performances given, too much stress nowadays 
being put on the name and fame of the conductor, as if he could make a 
‘* silk purse out of a sow’s ear” if he had not good material to work on. 
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MEETING of Exhibitors at the forthcoming Music Trades 
Exhibition was held at the Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, on 
Monday, March 16, 1896, and was well attended. 
Mr. Frank Squire, of the firm of B. Squire & Son, was 
unanimously elected to occupy the chair. Mr. H. L. Benjamin 
(manager) then referred to the objects for which the meeting had been 
convened, which in the first place was to give to the whole of the exhibi- 
tors a voice in the conduct of the exhibition, which, by the way, was pro- 
mised them at the close of last year’s exhibition, so that it should be in 
every sense an Exhibition of the Music Trades. 
_ The first itenf on the agenda was for adopting measures for the protec- 
tion of exhibitors against outside’ canvassers, and to this end it was sug- 
gested that on complaint being lodged bearing the signature of three 
exhibitors, the on or persons guilty of the offence should be requested 
to leave the building 
The next item on the agenda was to decide at what period of the day 
the Musical Competitions should take place. > It was desired to hold the 
Competitions so as to be agreeable to, and meet the wishes of, all the ex- 
hibitors, and it was suggested that the competitions should take place from 
: o'clock in the evening, as at that hour practically the day’s business was 
nished, and mt should continue until within half-an-hour of closing the 
exhibition, and that no competitions should take place during the day time, 
take place, as before, in the centre of the Grand Hall. 


They would of course 
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They proposed having two pianoforte competitions, and four singing 
competitions, the same as last year ; one violin competition, one organ com- 
petition, one brass band competition ; ten competitions in all. After dis- 
cussion it was decided that the last day should be devoted to the presentation 
of prizes, and one pianoforte competition should be omitted. f 

The Chairman then remarked that at last year’s exhibition he saw 
representatives or travellers of different houses canvassing among the 
exhibitors. Mr. Brasted took it that the crucial question itself was, that 
travellers of firms not exhibiting in the exhibition went there last year 
among the dealers themselves, and it was by them the greatest breaches 
were committed —they took the people away. He considered this was the 
question that gentlemen present to consider that evening. ‘It may he 


said, a traveller has a right to go and canvass any firm, but he took it the 
question was to prevent travellers from firms not exhibiting getting into the 
exhibition and taking away that which belonged to the exhibitors. The 


Chairman thought what Mr. Brasted had stated was the first question. On 


referring to last ’s rules, he found that the rule relating to this matter 
was not printed t 3 but perhaps as Mr. Brasted had spoken, he would 
draw some resolution to that effect. The Chairman here notified that Mr. 


Benjamin had drafted a rule to meet the case, which was brief and to the 
point, viz. : “‘ That canvassing by visitors who are not exhibitors or re- 
presentatives of exhibitors, shall not be permitted, and that onthe represen- 


tation in writing by three exhibitors that such canvassing is taking place 
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such visitor shall be expelled from the building.” It was proposed, 
seconded, and carried unanimously, that the rule should be adopted. 

The chairman now drew attention to the next item on the agenda, 
which was to decide at what period or periods of the day the Music 
Competitions should take place. Mr. Murdoch (Messrs. Spencer & Co.) 
suggested that part of the competitions should take place in the afternoon 
and the remainder in the evening, as he thought the competitions certainly 
were a great attraction to the exhibition. He proposed that the com- 
petitions (except brass band competitions) should be held from 2 till 4 in 
the afternoon, and the remainder in the evening from 7 o’clock until closing 
time. Mr. Harris (Story & Clark Organ Company).expressed pleasure in 
secondiug, Mr. Murdoch’s resolution, as from to till 1 they got all the 
persons in who wept to see the exhibition for business purposes, and it 
gave an opportunity to manufacturers of going out with the dealers ; and 
judging from experience, he considered it would be the most convenient 
time proposed, Here an amendment was proposed by Mr. Schrilber, and 
seconded, that the competitions should take place in the evening only. 
Mr. J. Officer Elliott (The Bridgeport Organ Co.) spoke in favour of the 
original resolution, The Chairman invited other gentlemen to express 
their views on the subject, and Mr. J. Hopkinson (Messrs, J. J. Hopkin- 
son) said it seemed to him the question to be considered was, which would 
best contribute to the success of the exhibition. If the competitions were 
a great attraction, then hold them in the daytime, because there might be 
many who could not visit the exhibition in the evening, He thought if 
they were considered to be an attraction, there should certainly be an 
opportunity of hearing them before 6 o'clock, or at least a portion of them. 
The Chairman, after inviting further discussion, then put the amendment :— 
‘* That the competitions shall take place in the evening only, from 6 o'clock 
to the closing of the exhibition,” and by a show of hands the amendment 
was lost bya very large majority. The original motion, that the com- 
petitions should take place from 2 to 4 o'clock, and from 7 to 9, excepting 
on Saturday, was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman drew attention to the next item on the agenda, viz., ‘To 
receive and consider suggestions calculated to promote the interests of the 
exhibitors,” and put before the meeting the following resolution :—“ That 
the exhibitors promise to co-operate loyally with the management in pre- 
venting any noise during the competitions, and musical instruments should 
not*be tried,” This was carried on a show of hands, 
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Mr. Swanton (The Koss Valve Co.) desired to know, if ge glen 
chance of improvement ,in the prices of refreshment ig ae He went 
once to Messrs. Prubyn’s place, but found he could do_ better, outside. 
Mr. Benjamin stated that a suggestion had already ‘been made to Messts. 
Prubyn on this matter, and they said they were most anxious todo every. 
thing in their power, and he understood they intended to modify their tariff. 

The Chairman invited further proposals, and informed the meeting that 
the management reminded him it would add to the success of the exhibi- 
tion if the exhibitors had their stands completed the day before the opening. 
‘There being no response to his appeal for further suggestions, the Chair. 
man passed on tod Ihe next item on the agenda, a rather important one, 
viz., to elect a representative advisory committee from among the ex- 
hibitors. He said what was wanted was some business men, smart, concise 
and practical. After discussion, Mr. Murdoch (Messrs. Spencer & Co,) 
suggested that a good working number would be about twelve, and _pro- 
posed that the committee consist of twelve and a chairman, ‘‘ five to form 
aquorum.” Mr. Schrieber (Schrieber Pianoforte Co.) seconded, and it was 
carried unanimously. ‘The Chairman stated that he understood it did not 
make, any difference to the management who was elected, only that they 
should elect those who would do the best for the exhibition aang. Mr. 
Benjamin suggested the committee should be formed as much as possible of 
manufacturers of each branch of the trade, so asto represent as far as 
possible every class of instrument, and not be confined only to the largest 
firms. ‘Thereupon the following gentlemen were proposed and duly 
elected as members of the advisory committee :— 
ioMr. Frank Squire (B. Squire & Son). Mr. J. Hopkinson (J.°&-J. 
Hopkinson). Mr. Murdoch (J. Spencer & Co.). Mr. C. Wagener (Story 
& Clark Organ Co.). Mr. F. Willingerhaus (Lipp & Sohn). Mr. C.°H. 
Collins (Collins Organ Co.). Mr. J. C. Elliott (Bridgeport Organ Co.), 
Mr. E. Hanff (Pentonville Stamping Co.). Mr. Essex (E-tey Organ Co.), 
Mr. J. Brasted. Mr. Cubitt (J. Higham & Co.). Mr. T. Dawkins (T. 
Dawkins & Co.). Mr. J. Wood (Cramer Wood & Co.), 

It was then proposed, seconded, and carried, that the committee of 13 
who had been elected should have power to add to their number. Afier 
further discussion, the Chairman announced that there was no further busi- 
ness that evening. The meeting then concluded with a vote of thanks to 
the Chair. ‘The Chairman, in responding, said he would be pleased to do 
anything he could to benefit and promote the success of the exhibition. 
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THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
LL, those attending the concerts given by the students of the 
Indon Academy are constantly being brought face to face with 
the fact that the best of work is being done, and one would not 
be ‘far wrong in saying the best of musicians are turned out by 
that institution, which stands, at least, on a level footing with 
any other institution of its kind. And why has it attained this prominent 
position? (I do not mind letting you into the secret.) It is through the 
unflagging energy of its directors and lady superintendent, 

The occasion that has led to the above remarks was the presentation of 
diplomas and medals to the candidates (non-students of the Academy) 
who passed successfully in the examinations held in January last, a list of 
whom was given in our last issue. The presentation was preceded by 
a concert, almost the best London Academy Concert it has been my good 
fortune to hear. There was not one item but was warmly approved by 
an appreciative audience, though some called forth more applause than 
others. One of these was Miss Liebmann’s difficult violin solo “ Zigeuner- 
weisen” (Sarasate), Miss Mabel Calkin’s song, “ Ah! fors’ élui,” from 
Verdi’s 7raviata; Miss Kate Bruckshaw’s pianoforte solo, Rubinstein’s 
** Barcarolle,” and Moszkowski’s “ Tarantelle,” and a violin solo “ Gon- 
dolicra” (Kies) and ‘* Moto Perpetuo,”’ by Maurice Alexander. ‘The 
other items were also rendered with wonderful ability. ‘They consisted of 
a vocal duo - Miss Jennie Higgs and Mr. Foley Banks. Songs by Miss 
Elsie Goddard, Miss Alice Sinclair, Miss Edith Serpell, and Mr. Gilbert 
Denis, with two selections by the orchestra (strings only) under the direc- 
tion of the indefatigable Mr. A. Pollitzer. 

Next term, commencing April 23, the Operatic Class will be under the 
direction of Mr. Richard Temple. 

A note has appeared in a daily paper, implying that SENOR MANUEL 
Garcia took pupils from the Royal Academy only. This is not wholly 
correct. The Royal Academy is not the only place where he takes pupils. 
He is a professor at the London Academy of Music, and has been for 
thirty years, 

TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. ' 

os Spring is coming!” Or, to be move correct, I should say, ‘Spring 
hascome!” Ani so have Trinity College Concerts. ‘They have come to a 
higher state of perfection; they have come bringing with them decent 
music and decent artists. This last statement is verified when we look 
down the programme and find a piece by Mendelssohn, one by Saint- 
Saéns, three by Schumann, two by dhopin, one by Handel, one by Bralins, 
and one by Sterndale Bennett. When we saw this formidable host of 


bh great musicians,” we hoped for something good in the way of performers, , 
anc 


we were not disappuinted, as all good people are not disappointed 
who have ‘faith, even as a grain of mustard-seed.’ The. artists were 
Miss Mary Kidner, Miss Ethel Lydall, Miss Grace Beale, Miss Maude 
Winter, and Mrs, Halkett, pianists; Miss Madge Kennington, Miss 
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Bertha Acworth, Miss Florence Shore, and Mr. Richard S. Tate, vocalists ; 
and Miss Lily Evans, violinist. A part-song was given by the Misses 
Louise Mylius, and Florence Shore, and Messrs. Richard Tate and Reuben 
Fairhurst, and the second act, scene one, of Shakespeare's ‘* Julius Caesar” 
was given, Miss F, Weston, Miss M. Bowman, Mrs. Halkett, Miss Lloyd, 
Mrs. H. Hodgson, Miss Heal, and Miss Hay, taking the parts of Brutus, 
Lucius, Cassius, Casia, Decius, Metellus, and Portia respectively, 
i ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. pile 

The examinations for Associate of the Royal College of Music (A.R.C.M.) 
commence April 20, for which there are 200 entries. . 

The midsummer term commences on Thursday, April 30. Entrance 
examination takes place on Tuesday, April 28. 

LONDON ORGAN SCHOOL, 

The monthly concert given by the students of the above school took 
place on Saturday, March 21, in which the well-known pianist (Miss 
Evans), and violinist (Mr. Isodore Schwiller) figured prominently. When- 
ever I see the names of these two well-tried artists on the programme, 
I expect something worth listening to, and up to the present I have not 
been disappointed. The organ solos consisted of the first movement of 
Merkel’s * Sonata in D minor,” by Miss Goodman; Bach's “ Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor,” by Miss Mellish ; and Guilmant’s ** Grand Cheur, ’ 
by Miss A. Vincent Watson. ‘The pianoforte solos were ‘* Arabesque” 
and ‘Few Folles” (Stephen Heller), by Miss Theresa Pepys ; ** Scher- 
zettv” (Dubois), and ‘* Le Rossignol” (Liszt), by Miss Charlotte Beaving- 
ton, and “ Inquietude” (Pfeiffer), by Miss Leila Smith. ‘O rest in the 
Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s Z/ijah, and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord” were 
sung by Miss Lilian Corner. Mr, Schwiller played Schumann’s ** Abend: 
lied” for violin, and earlier in the evening, in conjunction with Miss 
Evans, gave Beethoven’s ‘Sonata No. 8” for piano and violin. ‘The 
“Story of a Faithful Soul,” a recitation, was given by Miss Ellerton, 
accompanied by organ and piano. 

LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

Mr. A. J. Caldicott, the principal of the above College presented 
diplomas and certificates to successful candidates on Saturday, March 7, 
at Manchestér. Mr. W. Proctor Redmayne said that in the practical 
examinations, which included piano, singing, organ, and violin, 526 candi- 
dates entered at this. (Manchester) centre during 1895, while in the 
theoretical department there were 112, making a total of 638. Of the 526 
there were 460 who passed and fifty-five who failed, and of the 112 
examined in the theory of misic 97 passed and thirteen failed. Thirteen 
were absent owing to illness. 

At the Easthourne School of Music the principal of the London Coll 
resented certificates to: Miss M. Mayfield ; Miss G. Mayfield (honours) ; 
fiss E. Bruford (honours) ; William Kerridge (honours) ; Miss Keeping ; 

Horace Hawkins (honours and Fie) ;and Miss Spurrell for the piano ; , 
Mr. C. Maynard for singing ; and William Kerridge for harmony, 
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